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THE VERPLANCK HOMESTEAD. 


BOUT two miles northeast of the rail- 
way-station at Fishkill, on the Hud- 

son, stands the old Verplanck Homestead, one 
of the precious landmarks of our history. 
It stands some half a mile from the river’s 
edge, and is surrounded by extensive gardens, 


withal that the least sound has a startling 
ring, and is easily magnified by the imagina- 
tion into a savage war-whoop. 

The house is of the Dutch style of archi- 
tecture, built of stone and wood, one and a 
half story high, with dormer-windows. It 
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ably the oldest—in the State of New York. 
In 1682 Gulian Verplanck and Francis Rom- 
bouts obtained a deed from the Indians of 
seventy-six thousand acres of land in this 
vicinity. It was described as extending back 
into the woods from the river, “four hours 
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THE VERPLANCK HOMESTEAD, FISHKILL, ON THE HUDSON. 


handsome lawns, and broad, green fields dot- 
ed with clumps of stately trees. The whole 
lus the appearance of an English park. To 
the south is a patch of the primeval forest, 
dense enough to ambush a whole tribe of the 
‘ginal lords of the property, and so silent 


has a broad, sheltering piazza on both the 
east and west fronts (which are fashioned to 
match), covered by a continuation of the 
house-roof. It is approached by a private 
avenue from the main road on the east. 

It is one of the oldest homesteads—prob- 


going,” or sixteen miles. A patent was is- 
sued by Governor Dongan, but, Mr. Ver- 
planck dying in the mean time, Hon. Ste- 
phanus Van Cortlandt was joined with Rom- 
bouts and Jacob Ship as the representatives 
of the Verplanck heire. In the subsequent 
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division of the estate the homestead fell to 
the children of Mr. Verplanck, and hus ever 
since been in the family. 

The house has been carefully preserved, 
with all its antique peculiarities. During the 
Revolution it was the scene of many an in- 
teresting episode. In 1778 General Lafayette 
was for some time dangerously sick there with 
a fever, and was attended by Dr. John Coch- 
ran. During his convalescence he was visited 
by Dr. Thatcher, who says, in his journal, 
that he was received by the marquis “in a 
polite and affable manner.” Long before 
then wheat had been shipped from this place 
to France and exchanged for pure wine, with 
which the vaults of the mansion were well 
stocked, and it was cordially bestowed upon 
the young nobleman and his friends. Dr. 
Thatcher describes Lafayette as elegant in 
figure, with an “interesting face of perfect 
symmetry, and a fine, animated, hazel eye.” 

It was the headquarters of Baron Steu- 
ben, the celebrated Prussian disciplinarian, 
at the same time that Washington was in 
Newburg, on the opposite shore of the Hud- 
son. It was during that most trying period 
of the Revolution, the year of inactivity of 
Congress, of distress all over the country, 
and of complaint, discontent, and almost re- 
volt, among officers and soldiers throughout 
the army. Barracks extended along the line 
of the road south of Fishkill village for a 
mile and a half, beyond which there were a 
few log-houses, where it was said the soldiers 
were sent to hide when their clothes could be 
mended no longer and actually fell off them. 

There is a cozy room opening from the 
great dining-room of the Verplanck Home- 
stead, which the baron used for his library. 
The antique shelves remain, and the decora- 
tions are all of the century gone. One day 
Washington, Knox, ‘Hamilton, and Morris, 
hed been dining with the baron, and retired 
to this apartment for a confidential wail over 
the miserable state of the treasury. Morris 
was complaining bitterly. 

“ Are you not a financier? why do you not 
continue to create funds ?” said the baron. 

“T have done all I can; it is impossible 
to do more,” replied Morris. 

“ But you still remain financier without 
finances ?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“ Well, then, I do not think you are so 
honest a man as my cook. He came to me 
one day and said: ‘ Baron, you have nothing 
to cook but,a piece of lean beef which is 
hung up by @ string before the fire, Your 
negro wagoner can turn the string as well 
as I; you have promised me ten dollars a 
month, but, as you have nothing to cook, I 
wish to be discharged and no longer be 
chargeable to you.’ That was an honest fel- 
low, Morris.” 

Marquis de Chastellux, a member of the 
French Academy, who came to America as a 
major-general with Count de Rochambeau, 
spent some days with the baron at the Ver- 
planck homestead. Mabois, the distinguished 
Secretary of Legation from France, was also 
for a short time the baron’s guest at this 
place, and spoke in his letters of the military 
precision with which every dish was served 
at table. 





It was under this slanting roof that the 
idea first found expression which was pro- 
posed by Colonel Nicola, on behalf of him- 
self and others, to Washington at Newburg, 
that he (Washington) should be made King 
of the United States, for the “national ad- 
vantage!” It is said that Washington was 
astonished and grieved, and severely repri- 
manded Nicola for entertaining such a thought 
for an instant. 

Here, too, the celebrated Society of the 
Cincinnati was organized. The meeting took 
place on the 13th of May, 1783, in the square 
room to the north of the broad hall which 
runs through the house. Baron Steuben, as 
the senior officet, presided, and his chair was 
placed between the two windows which ap- 
pear at the left hand of the door in the 
sketch. The society originated in the mind 
of General Knox, its object being to ce- 
ment and perpetuate the friendship of its 
founders, and transmit the same sentiment 
to their descendants. Washington was made 
its first president, and officiated until his 
death. 

The chairs used on this memorable occa- 
sion are still preserved. Some of them are 
of wood, and may be seen upon the veranda 
of the house. Other articles of furniture, 
rendered priceless through contact with illus- 
trious men, are cherished with tender rev- 
erence. A mahogany side-board, dark as 
ebony from years, stands in the same corner 
of the dining-room which it has occupied for 
acentury. It seems invested with tongues, 
and harrows the visitor’s mind with the elo- 
quence, wit, learning, magnetic genius, and 
cultivated wisdom of that by-gone and golden 
period. 

The new part of the mansion, of which the 
sketch reveals a corner to the left, has been 
in existence about seventy years. The draw- 
ing-room is a model of elegance and good 
taste in its appointments, and contains, 
among other relics, some fine specimens of 
cut-glass ornaments from the “Old Walton 
House” before it was dismantled ; also some 


antique vases of great beauty, and an easy-. 


chair of Walton memory. Another heirloom 
is an arm-chair of Bishop Berkeley, 

The Verplanck family are one of the old- 
est and most honorable of the New York 
families of Holland origin. Every genera- 
tivn, since the old Indian sachem Sakora- 
ghuck signed the deed by which he and his 
tribe parted with their huoting-grounds, has 
had its good and gifted men, Judge Daniel 
Crommelin Verplanck was, for many years, a 
member of Congress; his city bome was a 


‘large, yellow mansion standing on the spot in 


Wall Street where the Assay-Office has since 
been built. He was a gentleman of great in- 
telligence and force of character. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Dr. Johnson, the first 
president of Columbia College. 

His father was Samuel Verplanck, who was 
betrothed to his cousin, Judith Crommelin, 
when seven years of age. She was the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy banker of the Huguenot stock 
in Amsterdam. When the young man was 
of the proper age he was sent to make the 
tour of Europe and briog home his bride. 
He was married in the banker’s great stone 
house, the doors opening froia the wide mar- 





ble entrance-hall upon a fair Dutch garden, 
The counting-room was upon one side of the 
passage and the drawing-room, bright with 
gilding, upon the other. The lady was par. 
ticularly accomplished, and versed, not only 
in the several modern languages, but in 
Greek and Latin, speaking the latter fu. 
ently. 

It was this lady who, in her beautiful old 
age, trained her grandson Gulian, so well 
known to New York. political and social life, 
and to all lovers of Shakespeare, to love 
books and study. She taught him, when 
mere babe, to declaim passages from Latin 
authors, standing on a table, and rewarded 
him with hot pound-cake. It is said that she 
used to put sugar-plums near his bedside, to 
be at hand in case he should awake and take 
a fancy to repeat his lessons in the night, 
The boy was a born scholar. He took to 
bgoks as other boys take to marbles. He 
entered Columbia College at eleven. The 
tradition is that he studied Greek lying flat on 
the floor, with his thumb in his mouth, and 
the fingers of the other hand employed in 
twisting a lock of the brown hair on his fore- 
head. 

He rose to eminence in the law, in poli- 
tics, and in literature. He served in. the 
State Legislature, and was sent to Congress, 
One of his chief acts while in the councils of 
the nation was to secure the passage of a bill 
(in 1831) for the additional security of liter. 
ary property. In 1834 he was the Whig can- 
didate for the mayoralty of the city, but Cor 
nelius W. Lawrence, the Democratic candi- 
date, was elected by about two bundred ma- 
jority. In 1855 he was made Vice-Chancdl- 
lor of the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. He was also one 
of the six gentlemen, “of the very highest 
character,” who formed the Board of Con- 
missioners of Emigration charged with the 
oversight and care of the vast influx of stran- 
gers from the Old. World. It took eight 
yéars for this board (which was at that time 
wholly free from party influences) to, obtain 
the privilege of a special landing-place for im- 
migrants, But finally a grant from the Leg- 
islature enabled them to lease Castle Garden 
for this purpose. Mr. Verplanck ministered 
to the public welfare in innumerable ways. 
He was a trustee of the Society Library, one of 
the wardens of Trinity Church, one of the gov- 
ernors of the New York Hospital, one of the 
most active members of the New York His 
torical Society, and one of the trustees of the 
Public School Society.. He was an author of 
no little distinction—some of his legal writ 
ings are among the most elaborate, learned, 
and exhaustive that have ever been produced 
in America—and was editor of one of the 
best editions of Shakespeare printed in this 
country. 

He spent his summers in the old home 
stead, and it was here that many of his finest 
literary conceptions saw the light. He enter 
tained generously, and most of the celebrities 
of his day were, from time to time, invited @ 
this lovely retreat. 

Few houses are hallowed by more varied 
or charming associations than the Verplanck 


Homestead on the Hudson. 
Marrtua J. Laws 
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THE LITTLE JOANNA.* 
‘A NOVEL. 


BY KAMBA THORPE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A REVELATION. 


JoaNNA went at once to her own little 
room. She wished to be alone; but she did 
got wish to think about Mr. Hendall, nor 
what he had said, nor how he had looked; 
she was afraid, she knew not wherefore: so 
she took a pin from her toilet-cushion, and, 
fastening her treasured picture to the wall, 
she sat down in front of it, her hands clasp- 
ing her knees, her dainty, fresh, and piquant 
face upturned—a pleasing picture herself, had 
any one been by to see. 

But there was no spell in “The Blue- 
bird’s Nest” to bar all thought of Arthur 
Hendall, and Joanna really did not see the 
picture upon which her eyes were fixed as she 
st pondering in her very young head the dis- 
tressing question, Had she been cruel and dis- 
dainful in rejecting the picture-frame, or had 
she acted—commendably? It was a ques- 
tion to be decided by herself alone, for she 
vouldn’t have Pamela know her thoughts— 
how very, very silly they would appear to the 
vise Pamela! Joanna, pressing her hands 
against her burning cheeks, wished Pamela 
were not so wise, or that she herself were 
wiser, for what did ail her silly, fluttering 
beart, she could not tell. 

And then the door opened abruptly, and 
Miss Basil looked in with a much-perturbed 
countenance. 

“Mercy preserve us, child!” she exclaimed, 
in a tremulous voice that matched her anx- 
ious face, ‘‘ what are you doing there? I’ve 
knocked and knocked! Mrs. Basil has sent 
for you.” 

“O Pamela!” cried Joanna, starting up 
in dire confusion, “I—I was contemplating 
this picture. See, ’Mela, is it not beautiful ?” 

Miss Basil hardly vouchsafed it a glance. 
Gould she have surmised what a confession 
Joanna had to make about that bit of card- 
board, she would not, it is true, have re- 
girded the picture more favorably, but she 
tertainly could not have looked upon it so 
indifferently. ‘“ Looking at pictures is an idle 
waste of time,” said she, coldly, “ excusable 
ooly in children. I never could see any good 
of them; but if you must stick that painted 
box-top up there, don’t waste your time gaz- 
ing on it.” 

j “Boz-top!"* gasped Joanna, indignant. 

Pamela ’—she had opened her lips thus far 
with a desperate resolve to let her inappreci- 
tive cousin know what a price had been paid 
for that “box-top;” but Miss Basil, uncon- 
tious of what she did, checked the revela- 
tion with the curt words: 

“No time, now, for one of your argu- 
ments, Joanna. Make yourself nice—it is 


rs. Basil’s wish—and go down to her imme- | 


diately,” 





ba eTERE?, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by 
aves & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
fabington. 





“Nice” was Miss Basil’s idea of full dress. 
As soon as she had delivered this command, 
she shut the door, and Joanna was left alone 
with her “feelings.” Between the indigna- 
tion excited by the ignominious misnomer ap- 
plied to her treasure, and the surprise caused 
by “the grandmama's”’ unexpected summons, 
she was in a state of excitement that inter- 
fered sadly with the performance of her toi- 
let. She put on a fresh muslin in trembling 
haste, tied a ribbon around her refractory 
locks; then, unable to adjust her collar to 
her satisfaction, she ran to Miss Basil’s room 
to ask for aid. 

The door of Miss Basil’s room was ajar, 
and Joanna was arrested on the threshold by 
the sight of her cousin, in her best dress—a 
plain, somewhat worn black silk—saying her 
prayers in her accustomed corner. 

Joanna shook with a superstitious thrill. 
The sight of Miss Basil saying her prayers 
after nightfall, or before the dawn, was not 
alarming; but “something dreadful must 


surely be going to happen,” she thought, | 


“when Pamela takes time to dress up and 
say her prayers in broad daylight.” But Jo- 
anna did not tremble long at the sight. “I 
dare say,” was her sober, second thought, 
“she is only praying that I may be relieved 
from the bonds of vanity and presumption ; 
that’s the way she characterizes me.”” So she 
pinned her collar as best she could, and went 
down-stairs. 

In the hall she met young Hendall. Noth- 
ing was further from this young man’s wishes, 
so he assured himself, than to engage the lit- 
tle Joanna’s artless affections; yet her little 
airs of distance and reserve wounded his 
vanity far more than the studied slights of 
any young belle with whom he could wage 
an equal warfare. 

“Stay, stay, Joanna!” he cried, stretch- 
ing out his hands to barher progress. “Stay 
one moment; I—” 

“ But, indeed, Mr. Hendall, you must not 
deain me,” said Joanna, shrinking away. 
“The grandmamma has sent for me.” 

“ My aunt!” exclaimed Arthur, dropping 
his hands and recoiling. ‘‘ Why has she 
sent for you?” 

“Ts it a strange thing that she should 
send for me?” said Joanna, with rather a 
lofty air. “I assure you, she often does.” 
But she blushed when she said this, for, 
though it was true that Mrs. Basil, upon one 
trifling pretext or another, did often send for 
her busband’s granddaughter, she had never 
before accompanied her summons by any 
message relative to dress, and Joanna could 
not escape the conviction that the injunction 
to make herself nice augured something of 
importance to herself—perhaps the long-de- 
sired introduction to society. 

“Joanna!” exclaimed Arthur, impetu- 
ously, seizing her hands, and speaking in an 
excited whisper, “if my aunt—that is, if you 
—if your feelings—if—” 

Joanna heard him, her eyes growing larger 
and larger, and her breath coming quicker 
and quicker, until the sound of a man’s step 


| in the room across the hall interrupted this 


incoherent speech. Arthur dropped her hands 
abruptly, and she, with surprise in voice and 


| manner, said : 





“T do not understand you, Mr. Hendall.” 

“Tt is nothing,” Arthur said, turning 
away hurriedly, and muttering to himself 
that he was a fool; and Joanna, after a mo- 
ment of bewildered hesitation, passed on her 
way, in a strange flutter at the thought that 
possibly Mr. Hendall was in some way con- 
cerned in “ the grandmamma’s” message. 

Mrs. Basil was in the sitting-room, which 
now was made to serve all the purposes of a 
parlor. A cheerless apartment it was—a 
dingy carpet was on the floor, worn, old- 
fashioned pieces of furniture stood at deco- 
rous right angles in their fixed places, and 
the severe old family-portraits frowned on 
the sober-colored walls. There was nothing 
bright to be seen here, except the honey- 
suckle and the sunshine at the open window. 

Near this window Mrs. Basil was seated in 
a sort of state—her draperies disposed with 
care, her ivory-headed staff beside her, ber 
dainty hands folded in her lap, and an expres- 
sion of studied blandness enthroned upon her 
countenance. 

Opposite her stood, or rather moved, a 
young man, tall, vigorous, sunburned, with 
brown hair and beard, and large blue eyes. 
His face lacked the perfect contour and deli- 
cate finish that distinguished young Hen- 
dall’s; but it was, nevertheless, a pleasing 
face, at once expressive of strength and ten- 
derness. 

“Twelve years is a long time in the life 
of a man of twenty-eight,” he was saying, as 
Joanna entered; “‘and—” but, looking up, 
with a sort of restless expectancy, instead of 
finishing his sentence, he started abruptly 
toward her. 

Joanna recognized, instantly, the gentle- 
man she had seen at Carter’s, and, thinking 
that he might be one of Mrs, Basil’s numer- 
ous relations, and remembering how ready 
that Miss Ruffner had always been to report 
her misdoing, she quickly decided that the 
object of his visit must be to reveal the ex- 
travagance of which she had been guilty. 
Her first impulse was to run away; but, as 
she stood a moment, hesitating, the stranger, 
advancing, held out his large, shapely hand, 
and said, with a kindly smile: 

“The little Joanna, I know. 
hardly remembers me, I fear.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Joanna, who, having 
conquered her cowardly wish to flee, was now 
ready to encounter, with her usual straight- 
forward courage, whatever this unlooked-for 
visit might portend. “It is not so very long 
since we met.” 

“It is longer than you can realize, child,” 
said Mrs. Basil, indulgently. ‘This is Mr. 
Basil Redmond, Joanna, your grandfather’s 
kinsman and namesake. It is some years 
since he left us; yet I suppose you must re- 
member him, as we all do.” 

She made this assertion with a confident 
air, as though she defied contradiction. 

Basil Redmond’s arrival had followed so 
closely upon the hint of his coming, that 
there had been no time to prepare for the 
kind of reception Mrs. Basil had desired to 
give him. She had, it is true, essayed with- 
out delay the task of breaking the moment- 
ous tidings to Miss Basil—a task not to be 
undertaken, she felt, without some trepida- 


But she 
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tion. For now that Basil Redmond had be- 
come of importance to herself, though twelve 
years had gone by, she could estimate some- 
thing of the agony of mind poor Miss Basil 
had suffered at the time of his departure. 

When once her own personal interest was 
touched, Mrs. Basil was not incapable of 
sympathy; and, having to announce young 
Redmond’s expected return, it struck her as 
a strangely painful fact that, during all the 
years of his absence, Miss Basil had never 
alluded to him in any way. But if Miss Ba- 
sil’s rigid silence in regard to the young man 
struck Mrs. Basil as something strange, she 
thought it stranger still when she found that 
Miss Basil was well informed about his move- 
ments. When Mrs. Basil, anxious to avoid 
a scene, having with careful diplomacy paved 
the way for disclosure, and almost trembling 
in anticipation of the effect her news must 
produce, announced that Basil Redmond might 
return to Middleborough any day, Miss Basil 
replied, composedly : 

“Yes; he will be here to see me to-mor- 
row.” 

Not another word on the subject did Miss 
Basil vouchsafe; and the self-respect of a 
Hendall forbade Mrs. Basil to give expres- 
sion to the curiosity she felt. 

But, when young Redmond came, his first 
demand was to see Mrs. Basil herself; and 
she, having been all her life a stickler for 
precedency, found herself regarding him now 
with some warmth of feeling. She would 
fain have bad him believe that his name had 
been fondly remembered by the household 
of Basilwood ; Joanna’s manner, in spite of 
her statement that it had not been so very 
long since they had met, seemed to disprove 
this. 

“She Aas forgotten me,” Redmond said, 
with asigh. “It is not strange; she was so 
very young when I left here, and I have been 
away, you remember, rather more than twelve 
years.” 

“ And you are a kinsman?” said Joanna, 
giving him her hand, rather shyly. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said; “I am a kinsman; 
but, indeed, I do not know what our relation- 
ship is exactly, not being good at genealo- 
gies.” 

This he said turning to Mrs. Basil. 

** Ah, the judge, were he living, could set- 
tle that question, I fancy,” said she, gra- 
ciously. “ But you young people don’t keep 
up family connections so strictly as we did in 
old times. The judge was proud to have you 
“bear his name; he always predicted well of 
you; and I am sensible that you are on the 
way to verify his predictions.” 

Her own predictions she prudently ignored. 

Redmond bowed and smiled, but made no 
attempt to disclaim. 

“ But then, indeed,” continued Mrs. Ba- 
sil, with amiable condescension, “ none of 
the Basils are without talent. You remem- 
ber what the judge himself was in his palmy 
days; and our good, retiring Pamela is unde- 
niably a woman of wonderful executive abili- 
ty.—By-the-way, Joanna, child, how Pamela 
lingers! Is she not coming down?” 


“T suppose she is,” answered Joanna, 
naively. 


“She is all dressed in her black 


Redmond smiled; Mrs. Basil coughed; | 
and then, bappily, to fill an awkward pause, 
Miss Basil, “ moving with a silken noise,” 
appeared upon the scene. 

There was an innate ladyhood about 
Miss Basil that nor care, nor poverty, nor 
hard work, could obliterate; but she could 
not receive Basil Redmond after his twelve 
years of absence with the stately self-posses- 
sion that never forsook Mrs. Basil. Always 
nervous in company, she was, on this occa- 
sion, most unbecomingly agitated. Her thin 
lips twitched, her hands trembled, her eyes 
blinked painfully at the sunlight that streamed 
through the window; yet she seemed to put 
great restraint upon herself, and no other 
sign of emotion escaped her. 

Mrs. Basil, relieved of all apprehension 
of a scene, looked at her, and thought that 
Pamela had chosen her calling wisely since 
her talents were not of a kind to render her 
an ornament to society. Joanna looked at 
her, and wondered how ’Mela could be so 
uncomfortable and so unhappy in her best 
clothes. Young Redmond alone seemed to 
enter into her real feelings. Hardly less agi- 
tated than herself, he ran toward her, and 
clasped her in his arms; and it was several 
seconds before either could speak. 

“T am sure, I am sure that you have nev- 
er forgotten me,” he said, in trembling ac- 
cents. 

“No, my dear boy,” Miss Basil answered, 
almost in a whisper; “ that was impossible.” 

“And I should have known you any- 
where!” he exclaimed, oblivious of every 
other presence. “I am sure I should—in 
spite of change.” 

Poor Miss Basil’s self-command almost 
gave way at this. She could not say a word; 
she could only look at him with a strange, 
pathetic smile, the tears gathering in her 
faded eyes. Twelve years had changed her 
boy into a great, strong man, good to see; 
but she would not have known him any- 
where; and she felt, sadly, in the midst of 
her joy, that time had defrauded her of some- 
thing no future could restore. 

“Oh! oh!” thought the little Joanna, 
jealously, “‘ Pamela is good enough to me, 
surely; she never forgets to dose me when 
I’m sick ; but she never smiles on me in that 
devouring way ; I’m only a girl!” 

Mrs. Basil rose politely. She remembered 
that she herself had not been unmoved by 
Arthur’s coming, though she did hope that 
she had maintained a well-bred composure. 

“T will retire,” said she, graciously. “But, 
Mr. Redmond, I beg, I insist, that you con- 
sider yourself entirely at home in this house. 
I regard you as one of the family.” 

Mr. Redmond gravely bowed his thanks, 
and Mrs. Basil passed out of the room with 
the air of having performed a magnanimous 
action. 

A silence followed. Deep feeling cannot 
find expression in fluent speech. The little 
Joanna, moved by an indefinable jealousy, 
had taken her seat on a low stool at Miss Ba- 
sil’s feet, and, bewildered by all she saw and 


heard, sat still in her place, casting from . 


under her lowered brows furtive gleams of 


| have known her anywhere. 


“How very gray she is! I should not 
And yet she is 
not changed.” 

“No,” Miss Basil answered. “ Mrs. Basi] 
is—just the same. And yet you asked to 
see her first,” she added, reproachfully. “Wag 
she so good a friend of yours in days gone 
by?” 

“T can afford to forgive and forget the 
past,” replied young Redmond, proudly, 
“And do you not understand that I could 
not approach you suddenly? See, we trem. 
ble still.” 

“ But it is for joy,” said Miss Basil, stretch. 
ing out her hand to him. “ Ah, my boy! my 
boy! you always had a good heart; far be it 
from me to embitter you.” But she had not 
forgiven Mrs. Basil yet. 

“Then we need not speak of Judge Ba. 
sil’s widow,” Basil Redmond said, as he took 
her outstretched hand, “we that have so 
much else to talk about!” 

“Yes; it is twelve long years and five 
months,” said Miss Basil, with -bitter empha- 
sis. She was one of those who, after reach- 
ing the shore, “ would count the billows 
past.” But she turned her eyes upon the 
young man with a look that gave Joanna a 
jealous pang ; and the poor child impulsively 
placed her hand upon Miss Basil’s knee, as 
Redmond moved his chair nearer. “ Pamela 
is mine, and I am hers,” she said to herself, 
indignantly. “ What right has he to come 
between us ?” : 

Neither Miss Basil nor young Redmond 
divined her jealous thoughts; they forgot her 
presence, indeed; and Joanna, herself, pres- 
ently forgot her displeasure as she listened 
to his story of a life in the’distant West. 

But not long was her jealous heart at rest; 
for soon, to her unutterable amazement, she 
learned that in some remote town of that re- 
mote, great country, in which she found it 
hard to believe as a reality, Pamela, her Pa- 
mela, once had lived! Her hand, that rested 
lightly upon Miss Basil’s knee, nervously 
clutched the worn black silk ; but Miss Ba- 
sil was all unconscious of the touch. She 
was leaning forward, listening so eagerly to 
the stranger. 

“You went back there?” she said, excit- 
edly. “Oh, my boy! you did not write me 
of that?” 

“No,” young Redmond answered, quiet 
ly; “I thought it best to wait. I could tell 
you about that visit so much better than! 
could write.” And he seemed to speak with 
peculiar significance. 

“ But it is years—many years, since I left 
there,” said Miss Basil, turning her face 
away, and wringing her hands nervously. 
“T must be forgotten—oh, yes! quite forgot 
ten, like a dead man, out of mind.” She 
seemed to be talking to herself; but Red- 
mond answered gently : 

“No; there are some who remember you; 
one, indeed, who knows all—your story.” 

Miss Basil started at this, and so also did 
Joanna; but in Miss Basil the start was suc 
ceeded by an uncontrollable tremor, while 
the little Joanna’s first quick thrill of unut- 
terable surprise was followed by the rigidity 





distrust at the stranger. 





silk.” 


At last Redmond spoke : 


of despair. 
Miss Basil’s face, as she leaned forward, 
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Jooking eagerly into the young man’s eyes, 
seemed transformed by struggling thoughts 
and feelings, to which she dared not give ut- 
terance. She evidently wondered, yet dreaded 
toask from whom he had learned her secret, 
and how much of it he really knew; and the 
little Joanna’s mobile features, after one 
swift glance as swiftly averted, at her Pame- 
la’s altered countenance, became stony. This 
stranger of a day—for Joanna could not re- 
gard Basil Redmond otherwise than as a 
stranger—actually knew Pamela’s story ; and 
she, the child of Pamela’s adoption, had 
never even suspected that this prim, pre- 
cise, elderly, and matter-of-fact woman, who 
preached so strenuously against youth and 
its follies, Aad a story! By no word or sign 
had it ever been revealed to her that Miss 
Basil had known any other life than the daily, 
prosaic routine of the grandmamma’s house- 
hold; yet this man knew it! The little Jo- 
anna felt cruelly wronged. 

“You— but no, no; you cannot know 
al?” Miss Basil said, with a vain attempt at 
asmile that ended in a gasp, as her relapsed 
figure sank back upon her chair. “ It is—a 
thing of the pust, and best forgotten.” 

But Joanna heard not. She had taken 
her hand from Miss Basil’s knee, not hastily 
but deliberately, sorrowfully, and Pamela had 
not missed it! With the quick intuition of 
passionate sympathies, she felt that Pamela 
did not miss her touch; and, although the 
removal of her hand was, in effect, a renun- 
tiation, Joanna’s resentment of this indiffer- 
ence was keen. “ I can bear this no longer,” 
shesaid to herself, as she rose abruptly and 
left the room, passing out upon the piazza 
through the open French window; and neither 
Miss Basil nor young Redmond heeded her 
departure. 


————-—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNEXPECTED COMFORT. 


Joanna stepped from the piazza into the 
broad walk leading down between the weed- 
grown flower-borders to the thrifty cabbage- 
beds where old Thurston was resting on his 
hoe. With childish petulance she wreuked 
her vexation on the tall white lilies, snatch- 
ing at them, and scattering them ruthlessly 


ss she passed; but she who had been so 


ready to weep over her unsatisfactory attire, 
had now no tears wherewith to relieve the 
keen anguish she felt at the necessity of 
Tenouncing Pamela; for, to her morbidly 
Wrought-up feelings, this seemed to be the 
step forced upon her by all she had heard 
that morning—she must renounce Pamela. 
The perception that Pamela and herself 
Were incongruous had been slowly dawning 
“pon Joanna for some time past; but while 
tecognizing this unwelcome truth most re- 
luctautly, her heart had never swerved from 
its allegiance to her exacting cousin, in spite 
of many differences of opinion. There had 
been times, often of late, when Joanna ac- 
knowledged to herself, with sore distress, 
that she could never give the stolid, stoical, 
excellent Miss Basil the genuine confidence 
of her heart: struggle as she might, she 
could not resist this desolating conviction. 


| Yet Miss Basil was the one human being to | caught sight of a black dress through the 


whom she clung with a sort of repressed, 
; defiant ardor of affection. Even when most 
| at variance with her, Joanna had taken com- 
| fortin the thought that nothing could change 
Pamela; that to her, at least, she must al- 
ways be the same unfailing, prudent, reli- 
able counselor, if not a consoler. 

It was no slight shock to discover that 
this reticent, unimpressible Pamela, with 
whom she was impatient every day, was not 
the Pamela she knew; not the indispensable, 
inalienable adjunct of quiet, humdrum old 
Basilwood, but a person wrapped about in 
mystery, who had lived in a far-away coun- 
try, who had a “story,” like people in 
books, and who had lived a different life fror 
this in which Joanna knew her. Basil Red- 
mond’s startling revelation had destroyed 
for her Miss Basil’s identity. She felt as 
though her Pamela had died and given place 
to some one she did not know; and poor 


kindness, her faithful fault-finding, her stern 
piety that had no sympathy with human 
weakness. 

And yet Joanna knew that Miss Basil’s 
vigilance and invective would continue just 
as heretofore. “ She will retain all her rights 
over me,” she mused, moodily ; “ but I shall 
have none over her. 


nobody, and less than nothing to her! And 
if "Mela doesn’t care for me, who does care 
for me?” 

Joanna had betaken herself to her fa- 
vorite alcove, and was sitting there, staring 
vacantly into the garden, seeing nothing, 
and in her wretchedness quite unconscious 
of the flight of time. But at this stage of 
her unreasonable reflections, she chanced to 
turn her eyes upon the slender stem of the 
mimosa-tree immediately in front of the al- 
cove, where, to her intense surprise, she be- 
held, freshly cut in the greenish-brown bark, 
her own name, JOANNA. 

It was as though the tree had found a 
tongue and spoken to console her; and her 
thoughts were turned abruptly into a new 
and pleasant channel, At first she stared 
incredulously ; then she rose and deliber- 
atelytraced the letters with her finger, as 
though she would have the sense of touch 
corroborate the testimony of her eyes: this 
done, she quietly sat down again, leaning 
negligently forward with her hands in her 
lap, and contemplated the epigraph with a 
; pleased smile, her cheeks burning with the 
conviction that none but Arthur could have 
carved it there. She did not attempt to 
conceal from herself that she took a supreme 
pleasure in the certainty that this was his 
work ; yet she could not have told why she 
felt unwilling that any one should see it but 
herself. 

How long she sat there in dreamy ab- 
straction she did not know; the sun was 
burning fiercely, but she was in the pleasant 
shade, and a soft breeze was fanning her. 
But, after a time, the sound of approaching 
footsteps awoke in her heart a wild wish 
that the name staring at her so persistently 
would vanish. She knew that it could not 
be Arthur that was coming, for she had 








Joanna thought remorsefully of her harsh | 


| shade. 


shrubbery, and she surmised that it must be 
the grandmamma, taking a noontide consti- 
tutional, as Dr. Garnet had lately advised. 
“Wait until the sun has dried the dew,” 
said the doctor, “and then walk in the 
Exercise! Exercise! that’s the 
thing.” So Mrs. Basil raised her second- 
best parasol, that was beginning to split, 
and went out every day, just about the hour 
that the garden lost its attraction for Ar- 
thur, that is to say, when Joanna herself 
went in-doors; for Miss Basi] did not ap- 
prove of the noontide sun. Knowing this, 
how could Joanna suppose that the ever- 
busy, methodical Pamela would be walking 
a round-about way through the garden at 
that hour of the day merely to see that stran- 
ger to the gate ? 

With a sudden impulse, of which she was 
afterward heartily ashamed, Joanna slipped 
the blue ribbon from her hair and tied it 
around the tree so as to hide the telltale 
name. “The grandmamma,” she knew, 
would never stay to disturb any of her fan- 


| ciful arrangements ; and, having fastened the 


| ribbon securely, she fled. 


The pair approaching the alcove were 


| too much absorbed in each other to see her. 
| “ Here,” said Redmond, “is the spot where 


She has kept her life | 
a secret from me—from me, as though I were | 





I came to study. How familiar and yet how 
strange it looks to me now! I had thought 
surely to find this little nook much more 
spacious. That tree, I remember, I planted 
with my own hands. How it has grown!” 

“It has been twelve years’? — Miss Ba- 
sil began ; but, before she could add the five 
months, she caught sight of the blue rib- 
bon. “Joanna is incorrigible!” she cried, 
in a totally different voice. ‘‘A brand-new 
ribbon to be abused in this way!” 

Young Redmond laughed. ‘“ Why, the 
child must be lonesome,” said he, ‘‘ to make 
a playmate of a tree. What an odd freak!” 

“Odd freak?” repeated Miss Basil, tug- 
ging angrily at the obstinate knot in the rib- 
bon. ‘Culpable extravagance, I callit! I 
shall never be able to make — Gracious 
heaven!” she interrupted herself in a voice 
of utter dismay, as the name in the bark 
stood revealed. “It is just what I expect- 
ed!” she cried, vehemently. “That young 
Hendall—” Poor Miss Basil paused, pow- 
erless to express herself. “O Basil, don’t 
you see? What shall I do?” Habituated 
though she was to self-dependence, her 
pleading voice and look showed unmistakably 
the ineffable comfort she felt in having some 
one to apply to in this extremity. 

Her broken hints gave Basil Redmona a 
sufficiently clear understanding of the littie 
pastoral comedy of which Joanna was the 
heroine ; but what should he, a young man, 
know about the management of girls ? 

“Poor little Joanna,” said he, compas- 
sionately. ‘Don’t scold her just for a rib- 
bon.” 

Perhaps, all things considered, no wiser 
advice could be given, yet Miss Basil, for all 
her unquestioning faith in “ her boy,” shook 
her head dubiously. “ You don’t know Jo- 
anna,” she said. “A vast deal of supervi- 
sion that child requires. I have striven 
faithfully to bring her up in the way she 
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should go; but she is turning out as little 
like me as if she had never known my care.” 

“Poor little Joanna,” said Redmond. 
“She is as much a child as when I left her 
years ago. I knew her the moment I saw 
her; I felt sure it was she, though I was not 
expecting to see her.” 

“ Why should you not have been expect- 
ing to see her?” Miss Basil asked, in rather 
an injured tone. “ You knew Joanna must 
be with me.” 

“Tt was not here that I saw her first; it 
was over in the town at Carter’s.” 

“ Joanna! What was she doing at Car- 
ter’s?” Miss Basil asked, incredulously. 

“ Why, oddly enough, she was anticipat- 
ing me in a purchase I wished to make my- 
self, I was going about reviewing the town, 
incognito, you see—and, by-the-way, not a 
soul I met knew me—when I was attracted 
by a picture in Carter’s window—a picture 
of a bluebird’s nest—that in some way re- 
minded me of the little playmate I had left 
twelve years ago, and I wished to buy it for 
her.” 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Basil; she was 
not quite sure whether she approved or not. 

“But,” continued Redmond, “ while I 
lingered over some paper I had asked to see, 
Joanna—my little playmate herself—came in 
and actually bought the very picture.” 

“ Ttis not possible!” said Miss Basil, with 
irritation. ‘“ But it is just Joanna's way—to 
be wasting money on pictures; and then 
wasting time looking at them. I tell you, 
Basil, you must help me watch over Joanna 
for the judge’s sake—he was good to you, 
whatever Mrs. Basil may have been.” 

“Let us do her justice,” Redmond inter- 
rupted, quickly. “I can understand, now, 
what a trial I must have been to such a wom- 
an; and I think, after all, that what you call 
her want of forbearance had not a little to 
do with making a man of me.” 








“As if it was not in you to make a | 


man of yourself!” remonstrated Miss Ba- 
sil, proudly, 

“ Perhaps it was the thought of you more 
than any thing else,” he said, affectionately. 
“The thought of you has influenced all my 
course, and saved me from many a tempta- 
tion.” 

“Tt is because you have a good heart, my 
boy,” Miss Basil said. The merit should be 
entirely his; she would have none of it. 

“T had ever before me,” continued he, 
“the hope of one day making your life the 
happier for me—you who were so good a 
mother to me in my motherless childhood.” 

“ My life has always been the happier for 
you, Basil, my boy,” said Miss Basil, turn- 
ing her face away. “It is enough—it is all 
Tever hoped, if Ido not need to part from 
you again. I can hardly bear, even now, to 
have you leave my sight.” 

They had arrived at the gate now, and 
Redmond took her hand. 

“ Never fear,” he said, cheerfully. ‘“ You 
shall be reinstated in all your rights—” 

“O Basil! don’t! don’t!” she entreated. 
“Tt was the good old judge’s advice to let 
my sad, sad story die with me. Push it no 
further—you do not know what it involves.” 

“ But if I can bring proof?” he urged, 


| derstand why she should feel like a culprit. 


| a child forever.” 


; thing to say to you.” 





A wild light gleamed for an instant in 
Miss Basil’s faded eyes, but it died quickly. 

“So much of my life is gone—” she 
said, slowly and sorrowfully. 

“We shall see!—we shall see!” 
said, encouragingly, as he walked away. 

“ Dear, beloved boy, what would he do?” 
Miss Basil asked herself, uneasily, as she 
stood watching him through gathering tears. 
“ Heaven guide, I pray; Heaven will guide | 
him, I know; and Heaven’s will be done! | 
But can any good come of revealing that 
miserable story? Alas! it is now too late! 
too late! Better it should die with me.” 

She brushed away a tear at this; and, 
rolling Joanna’s ribbon round her finger by 
way of smoothing it, walked back to the 
house in meditative mood. 

“What to do with Joanna I do not 
know,” she mused, as she went. “ Her 
heedlessness is unaccountable, considering 
her training. I must have a talk with Basil 
about that Arthur Hendall,; he shall advise 
me. As to Joanna—how could she throw | 

| 
| 


he | 





away money upon a trumpery picture, when 
money is so scarce? I must give her a talk 
about her wastefulness and her extravagance ; 
but I'll not scold her, I'll reason with her. 
Basil knows best, and I won’t scold her.” 

Necessity, not Nature, had made Miss Ba- | 
sil self-reliant; and Nature reasserted her- | 
self the moment the spur of necessity was | 
removed. 

Meantime, while Miss Basil was linger- 
ing with young Redmond at the gate, Joanna, ! 
returning from the garden, flushed and pant- 
ing, and going through the hall as the near- 
est way to her room, was not a little startled 
to meet Mrs. Basil, whom she thought she 
had left in the neighborhood of the mimosa- 
tree. 

“Child, I was seeking you,” said she, 
blandly. ‘Come to my room ; I have some- 


Joanna, her heart beating loudly and pain- 
fully, followed without « word, unable to un- 


“ Joanna,” said Mrs. Basil, gravely, seat- 
ing herself on the old sofa that filled up a cor- 
ner of her room, and motioning Joanna to a 
faded ottoman opposite, “‘ you cannot remain 


“No,” answered Joanna, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“And I can do very little for you, Jo- 
anna.” 

“No, grandmamma,” said Joanna again, 
very meekly. 

“Tr,” pursued Mrs. Basil, with a sigh— 
“if I had the means I once had, I should | 
take both pride and pleasure in introducing | 
you as the judge’s granddaughter into so. | 
ciety.” 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” said Joanna, echo- 
ing the sigh. 

“But at least I will gladly do what is in 
my power. I shall have company to dine | 
with me next Thursday, and I wish you to be 
present.” 

Joanna started. Was she in a dream ? 
Was she really to attend one of those rare 
entertainments Mrs. Basil sometimes gave, l 
of which she saw only the wrong side? Her 
renunciation of Pamela, the name on the 





| 
| 


mimosa-tree, the ribbon she had tied over 
it—all went out of her head; but the all-im. 
portant question of dress, never long absent 
from the mind of dawning womanhood, was 
on her lips in an instant. 

“What should I wear?” she asked, 
timidly ; half in hope, half in despair. 

Mrs. Basil, smiling, rose and unlocked her 
wardrobe ; and, taking thence the great green 
box, she displayed, with some ceremony, the 
fleecy white polonaise, with its billowy frills 
and puffings, the gorgeous Roman sash, the 
fan, the rich but wofully yellow lace hand- 
kerchief; and Joanna, comprehending with- 
out words that all this array was for her 
adornment, actually went down upon her 
knees in artless udoration of finery. 

“For me?” she sighed, with profound 
satisfaction. 

“ For you,” said Mrs. Basil, almost wish. 
ing that she had been actuated solely by an 
interest in the judge’s granddaughter. 

“Oh, how good, how very good, you are 
to think of me!” said Joanna, with ardent 
gratitude, but still keeping her eyes riveted 
upon the adorable polonaise. 

“Joanna,” said Mrs. Basil, impressively, 
laying her hand upon the shoulder of the 


| kneeling girl, “I-am old, and I have some 


old-fashioned notions. I do not like to see 
young people forward. I hope that you will 
remember your extreme youth, and not ex. 
pect particular attention.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the grateful Joanna, 
eagerly. “TI will never speak, unless I am 


| spoken to.” 


Mrs. Basil smiled, and laid the polonaise 
with its accompaniments back in the box. 

“Take it to your room, child,” said she, 
giving it into Joanna’s eager hands, “ and be 
sure you have a skirt sufficiently long to wear 
with it.” 

A needless injunction ; for Joanna was at 
that moment even running over in her mind 
various expedients for converting her apple- 
green challis into a demi-train. If only there 


| had been some one to sympathize with her, 


and assist her, in her feminine solicitude 
about this matter of the demi-train. She 
could not trouble the grandmamma about 
that ; and Pamela would be sure to moralize 
about pomps and vanities. Nevertheles*, 
Joanna was eager to display her new posses- 


sion to Miss Basil, and to proclaim the honor’ 


in store for her. Oh, if that strange man 
down-stairs would only go away and leave 
Pamela at liberty ! 

However, she was at no loss to pass away 
the time. She took down the green challis 
skirt, and disposed the white muslin over it, 
tying the sash about the waist, and laying 
the handkerchief and fan across the lap. 

Surveying the effect critically, there was 
no denying that both fan and handkerchief 
were yellow—decidedly yellow ; but then the 
carving of that ivory fan, it was superb ; and 
the lace—why, it was real point, point a 
guille, Joanna knew, for she had heard Miss 
Ruffner say so once when Mrs. Basil had dis 
played it for criticism ; and Miss Ruffuer, she 
knew all about dress—not a doubt of that! 
Joanna’s satisfaction, but for her solicitude 
about the demi-train, would have been com 
plete. 
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BITTER FRUIT: 


4 STORY IN A PROLOGUE AND THREE 
CHAPTERS. 


(From Advance-Sheets,) 


CHAPTER III. 


EVENING, 


A coot, refreshing breeze from the sea; 
and Upton Travers enjoyed it greatly, lolling 
at his ease in a cane-chair on the terrace, and 
smoking a cigar with evident gusto. A grand 
sunset also—the full crimson bathed the ter- 
race, and colored every object with its ra- 
diance. Travers had a deep appreciation for 
the loveliness of Nature. He gazed with rap- 
ture on the bars of dark purple, fringed with 
burning gold, on the distant lakes of glowing 
ether, on the islands and cloud-mountains of 
the upper world. Tears of sensibility stole 
down his cheeks. “ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, 
wiping away the tears. “It’s very lovely, 
yet what is it after all but moisture, the re- 
sult of evaporation, not really more wonder- 
ful than these tears ; part and parcel of that 
fame wonderful thing, moisture. What are 

’ wemen and women but a good deal of moist- 
we, a little carbon, and many illusions; a 
given column of water, and a residuum of ash ? 
Voila tout /” he exclaimed, in a tone of re- 
gret,as he brushed the ash from his cigar, 
and blew some of the gray dust from his 
sleeve. “ And yet, hang me, if the illusions 
don’t seem more real than any thing else— 
ultimate sublimation of cell and tissue. I 
wonder whether they remain component 
parts of the water or the ash?” Travers 
was amused with the query—any thing, in 
fact, to while away time. He had, as was 
bis wont, quietly reviewed the situation in 
vhich he stood, summed up the result, and 
hid the matter quietly to rest until it was 
required for action. 

The sum total was satisfactory enough : 
be had been foiled, but not vanquished. 
Nay, not foiled: he had made a reconnais- 
tance in force, but he had not risked a serious 
battle —a reconnaissance which had tested 
the weakness and strength of the adversa- 
‘ty. He reasoned the matter thus: “I didn’t 
believe enough in her repentance, there I 
was wrong; a little more hypocrisy would 
have opened a better approach; anyhow, 
nothing could have mined her love for that 
man, There’s my strong point—my win- 
ning-eard! Egad! I didn’t know the spring 
Ttouched when she turned upon me with all 
the fury of a tigress—that weak, frivolous 
Woman a tigress— who'd have guessed it? 
She would have stabbed me, too—by Heaven, 
the would! All the better, she has revealed 
the intensity of her feelings. That ten thou- 
tand pounds is mine! I have only to stand 
before that man in her presence, and the 
theck will be signed then and there, no doubt 
of that; cool head and steady hand, and I 
must win,” 

The Sister Superior entered on the terrace 
from the colonel’s room. She stood awhile 
by the curtains and watched Travers with 





the greatest interest; she was deeply touched | 


by the traces of tears in his eyes—the bitter 
memories of that sad past, repentance and 
reparation for the future. She approached 
him, and laid her hand gently on his shoul- 
der. 

“T’m sorry I can’t let you see her now,”’, 
she said, in sympathetic tone. “The colonel 
is going to be brought out on the terrace ; 
the cool, fresh air of the evening always 
soothes him ; and he’s so fond of listening to 
the regimental band which plays after sunset, 
old English tunes, usually. As soon as he 
is comfortably settled, another nurse will 
replace your dear wife, and then she will be 
free to join you. There’s my sitting-room at 
your service; you'll be at peace there.” 

“You are very good, madam,” replied 
Travers ; “ but I am obliged to run away di- 
rectly for a few hours to Constantinople on 
pressing business—” 

“You would like to see her before you 
go?” observed the Sister, in a somewhat 
embarrassed manner, “I could call her out, 
though, of course, the affair being still a se- 
cret, it’s rather awkward, you see.” 

“Don’t disturb her, pray,” replied Trav- 
ers. “I said I would not interfere, for the 
time at least, with the sacred duties she has 
undertaken ; besides, it is perhaps for the 
best, after the agitation she has endured, that 
we should not meet again to-day. Her for- 
giveness was not lightly won—you understand 
my motive—I shall return to-morrow morn- 
ing ; be kind enough to tell her this, with my 
best love. O madam,” he exclaimed, with 
deep fervor, “I can never sufficiently ac- 
knowledge your goodness to her and to me!” 

“Not another word of thanks, I beg,” 
replied the Sister, touched by his warmth. 
“T can never do too much to further her 
happiness.” 

“ By-the-way,” asked Travers, “ shall I 
have any difficulty in reéntering the hospital 
—the sentry made some demur to-day ?” 

“ There need be no difficulty,” replied the 
Sister. “I will procure an order from the 
commandant. Dear me, how can I explain 
the affair to him? I do wish this dreadful 
secret was at an end,” 

“A little longer, for her sake, I beg,” 
answered Travers. 

“Very naturally the commandant would 
watt to know,” urged the Sister. 

“Ts there any pass you could give me,” 
suggested Travers, ‘‘ or lend me for a day or 
two?” 

“Tm afraid not; I’ve only my special 
pass.” 

“ Depend upon it, madam, that pass would 
be perfectly safe in my hands.” 

“*T have never parted with it,” replied the 
Sister ; however, this is a very special occa- 
sion.” She took the pass from her pocket- 
book, and placed it in his hands. “ Please 
to be very careful of it.” 

“Most careful, madam, be assured of 
that. Thank you for this additional mark 
of your confidence. Is Dr. Sholto still with 
the colonel ?” 

“He is; but he’ll have to start directly, 
his leave is almost up.” 


“moment, 





Travers had gained his point with the 
Sister—the hospital was open to him at any | 
hour he chose to enter; it now only remained | 


for him to keep up his assumed character 
with Dr. Sholto, and, further, to deceive the 
doctor into the belief that he was really about 
to leave for Constantinople. 

Dr. Sholto followed the Sister on to the 
terrace, and Travers withdrew. 

“ Well, ma’am,” exclaimed Sholto, in cheer. 
ful voice, “I really think we may fairly vqut- 
ure to give him his nobly - won reward this 
evening. He’s enjoying his soup and the 
glass of old brown sherry. We won’t make 
any fuss about the affair—as quietly as pos- 
sible ; I should dearly like to see it given to 
him, poor fellow. I shall stop till the last 
By Jove, we mustn’t forget he’s 
Bentley's patient, though; Bentley ought to 
have the responsibility.” 

“You doctors are so dreadfully punctil- 
ious,”’ said the Sister, with a smile. “T’ll go 
and find Dr. Bentley.” 

“ Allow me to go; you must be tired.” 

“We nurses don’t understand the word,” 
replied the Sister, energetically, and she 
started off on her quest. 7 

“How splendidly that woman works!” 

exclaimed Sholto, with admiration. “ Pay 
people wages, and they shirk; make con- 
science their paymaster, and they’ll do your 
work for nothing—economical labor-system, 
if it could only be carried out on a large 
scale.” . 
Mrs. Murray was utterly aghast at the 
thought of Dr. Sholto’s departure. He was 
the only person in whom she could trust, the 
only protector to whom.she could cling. As 
soon as the Sister was fairly out of sight she 
hurried up to Sholto. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t leave me!” 

“ What’s the matter, dear lady?” he an- 
swered, kindly. 

“That man—has he gone?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Your agent—why, here he is,” answered 
Sholto, as Travers approached him from his 
lurking-place. Mrs, Murray cowered away. 

“T desire to apologize, doctor, for my 
undue warmth about that document,” said 
Travers, in deprecatory tone. 

“ No apology is needed,” said Sholto, some- 
what stiffly. 

“T feel 1 ought to make one,” persisted 
Travers, “and I do so most fully.” 

“Tf apology be needed, it ought to comc 
from me,”’ answered Sholto, touched by the 
frankness of Travers. “I was, I fear, hasty 
—huffy. I beg in return to apologize to you, 
sir.” 

“Tam profoundly touched by your goo’ 
feeling,” said Travers, bowing respectfully. 
“And now to business, if you will permit 
me. I leave here directly for Constantino- 
ple. Will you allow me to wait on you to 
morrow morning with a draft assignmen! 
duly drawn at our office?” 

“Good suggestion,” replied Sholto. “ It 
is certainly better that the document should 
be drawn by a professional man.” 

“Less chance for the lawyers to trip us 
up hereafter. I understand the substance of 
Mrs. Graham’s wishes. What hour will be 
convenient for you, to-morrow, doctor ?’ 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

“Staff-Surgeon Sholto, Royal Hospital, 
Pera, I believe ?” 
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“Yes; Mustapha Pacha’s palace.” 

“TI shall be with you, doctor. Pardon 
me, I have one word to say to Mrs, Graham ;” 
and Travers approached Mrs. Murray. 

She shrank involuntarily from him as he 
whispered in ber ear, with incisive clearness, 
“T think you were going to be foolish enough 
to betray me to Sholto. Think well of it, 
The ¢oi/s are closed around you. In the be- 
lief of the Sister Superior you have received 
me as your repentant husband; let my name 
be divulged, and you will become doubly in- 
famous in her eyes. I wish you good-even- 
ing,” he added, in accustomed tones, bowing 
most respectfully to the tortured woman. 

“ Twelve o’clock to-morow, doctor.” 

“Good-evening, sir—thank you,” replied 
Sholto; and Travers, raising his hat respect- 
fully, left the terrace. 

Sholto did not perceive Mrs. Murray’s 
stute of trepidation. 

“T have arranged every thing with Bent- 
ley for your departure,” he said, kindly. “I 
have persuaded him that you require perfect 
repose. You are to come over to us; we 
have a nurses’ home, you know.” 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed. 
when?” 

“To-morrow —I shall come and fetch 


” 


“ But 


you 

“This evening; for mercy’s sake, this 
evening!” : 

“Tt is impossible, my dear lady; I must 
make arrangements for your reception.” 

“This evening,” she persisted—“ you said 
this evening.’) 

“Utterly impossible,” be replied, with de- 
cision. 

“That man will return,” she exclaimed, in 
terrified tone. “Save me! save me!" and 
she clung desperately to Sholto. 

“ What—your agent?” he answered, with 
éurprise. 

“That man is not my agent—not from 
Bertimati’s—it's all a lie; that man is Upton 
Travers.” 

“Upton Travers! What does this mean?” 

“He has come here to extort that money 
from me; he threatens to reveal my presence 
here to Colonel Murray.” 

“Scoundrel!” exclaimed Sholto, with in- 
dignation. “How did he gain admittance 
here?” 

“He deceived the Sister with a specious 
story that he was my husband—that he had 
deserted me—that he had repented.” 

“Liar! Egad! if I had only known this 
I would have choked the life out of his cursed 
body.”’s 

“ Don’t let him come here again,” she ex- 
claimed, piteously. “I shall die if he does, 
I have passed through a fearful ordeal; my 
being is shattered to its very depths. He 
strove to gain access to the colonel’s room. 
I baffled him, thank Heaven!—but in the 
struggle I fainted. Oh, horror, I returned to 
consciousness in the coil of that man’s arms; 
his accursed lips were pressed to mine! I 
was helpless—the good Sister stood smiling 
on my agony, which she deemed the emotion 
of new happiness—helpless in the sense of 
past sin, crushed in soul, as the python 
crushes a man’s body in its loathsome folds. 
A little more, and the end will come.” She 








sank into a chair and clasped her hands over 
her face. 

“Scoundrel! if we meet—by Heaven! if 
we meet,” exclaimed Sholto, significantly, as 
he involuntarily clinched his fists. ‘“ My 


dear lady,” said he, tenderly, “be assured, 


you are safe with me, I will protect you; 
have no fear of this vile wretch.” 

« “Only let me go with you, I beg and 
pray.” 

“ Gently—compose yourself. It is impos- 
sible for you to leave here this evening; in- 
deed, you will be safer under this roof.” 

“He will return when you have gone,” 
she answered, in despairing voice. 

“Trust to me—I will see the command- 
ant. I will undertake that strict orders are 
immediately given that no one be admitted 
to the hospital without a special pass. On 
my return to Pera, I will make effective ar- 
rangements for your reception. You shall be 
transferred to my own hospital, Let that 
scoundrel venture there, if he dare!” 

“Tf I am transferred to your hospital, 
you will have to tell the truth to Dr. Bentley 
and the Sister,” she answered, mournfully. 
“ They will think of me with scorn and con- 
tempt. I have striven so very hard; shall I 
never be able to escape from the conse- 
quences of that sin?” 

“* My dear lady,” said he, tenderly, and he 
took her hand in his, “I must tell the truth, 
even if it be very bitter; believe me, it’s the 
safest course—the cleverest lies always end 
in confusion worse confounded. I know the 
truth, and I respect and honor you. Be sure 
those two worthy people will do so also when 
they know your story. I have not time now 
to speak to them as I should wish to speak. 
To-morrow morning, count on me—till then 
be assured you are quite safe here.” 

She pressed his hand in token of her sub- 
mission. “ My truest blessing upon you, good, 
true friend to him, to me, to my child.” 

The Sister returned from her mission to 
Dr. Bentley. 

“Tt’s all right, doctor!” she exclaimed, 
cheerfully; “ Dr. Bentley leaves the affair en- 
tirely in your bands.” 

“Good! then we'll give it to him forth- 
with,” exclaimed Sholto. “ Let him be brought 
out on the terrace. I shall be back in a few 
minutes; I’ve a word or so to say to the 
commandant,” he added, with a significant 
glance at Mrs. Murray. 

“T suppose the colonel is all ready?” in- 
quired the Sister. “‘ By-the-way, Mr. Leslie 
desired me to say that he was called back on 
pressing business to Constantinople. He 


| wouldn’t let me call you out; he does not 


wish the secret to be known yet.” The Sis- 
ter went up to the curtains, and partly drew 
them open. 

Mrs. Murray shuddered with disgust at 
the words of the Sister. There was only too 
much reason in all that Dr. Sholto had 
urged—better tell the truth, however heart- 
rending the task, than be a puppet to the 
lies of Travers. She resolved to tell the 
Sister the whole sad story, and trust to her 
noble love and mercy; but the resolution 
was baffled by the voice of the colonel. 

“Graham! Graham!” he cried, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ where are you?” 








“ Here, colonel ;” and she threw open the 
curtains. 

“Tm ready, Graham, for my evening's 
parade on the terrace ; fine evening, is it?” 

“A lovely, calm evening, with a cool air 
from the sea,” replied Mrs. Murray. 

““Where’s Dr. Sholto ? ” 

‘“* He’ll be here directly, colonel.” Sholto 
returned at that moment. “ The colonel hag 
been inquiring for you, doctor,” said Gra. 
ham. 

“ Herel am, Murray; haven’t got long to 
stay, though.—Come, let’s help you on to the 
terrace—Graham will assist.”” And the colo. 
nel’s couch was accordingly wheeled on to 
the terrace, Graham carefully supporting the 
invalid’s head, which she propped up with a 
pillow. 

“Is your head comfortable, colonel?” 
she asked, tenderly, hiding her tears from 
the Sister as best she could. 

“Very comfortable, thanks. I won't 
keep you any longer; I require nothing 
else.” 

“Go and rest a little, dear lady,” whis- 
pered the Sister, kindly pressing her hand; 
but Mrs. Murray, not trusting herself to re. 
ply, retired apart into the colonel’s room, 

“Will you give it to him?” whispered 
the Sister to Sholto. 

“No, ma’am—from your hands,” 

“You are his oldest friend. I am sure 
he would like it best from you.” 

“ Be it so;” and Sholto took the little 
case containing the cross from the Sister. 

“It’s very good of you, Sholto,” said the 
colonel, “ to stop so long with me. It has 
been a great pleasure, I assure you—done me 
real good, old fellow ; but you mustn’t forget 
your duty to your patients, mind.” 

“All right, my boy,” answered Sholto, 
cheerfully ; “I'll take care of them, and of 
you, too. I must be off in another few min- 
utes or so, but before I start I am going to 
have a bit of pleasure on my own account. 


| Last time I was here I read you that splendid 


notice in the Gazette about the Victoria 
Cross, and now they’ve sent out the cross it 
self,” , 

“Have they, indeed?” exclaimed the 
colonel, his pale face flushing instantly with 
excitement and emotion. 

“The commandant wanted to present it 
to you himself,” continued Sholto—* make & 
grand business of it, you know; but we 
thought, old fellow, you weren’t quite in 
state for much fuss and palavering. Better 
do the thing in mufti, eh?” 

“Quite right, Sholto—quite right. I'm 
very glad they've sent it, though,” he added, 
in heart-felt words. ‘‘ Who's got it?” 

“Thave. I’m going to have the pleas- 
ure and honor of giving it to you,” answered 
Sholto; and he came close to the couch. 

“Qne minute, Sholto,” and the colone 
waved back the doctor’s hand; he held si- 
lence for a moment, and then he added, 
“ we'll have a little ceremony over the affair, 
after all. Where’s Graham ?” 

“In your room, colonel,” replied the Sie 
ter. 

“Graham, I want you, please;” snd 
Graham came trembling to the side of the 
couch, 
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“T am here, colonel,” she gasped with an 
effort. 

“Graham,” said the colonel, in a voice 
of emotion, “‘our good queen has sent me 
the Victoria Cross. It’s a very great honor 
—no man could desire a greater. I want 

to give it me, because your great care 
and devotion have, by Heaven’s blessing, 
enabled me to live long enough to receive it ; 
and I assure you I am very glad, and I es- 
teem it an honor also, to receive it from your 
true, honest hands!” 

“Hear, hear!” exclaimed Sholto. “ Well 
spoken, by Jove!” and he placed the cross 
in Graham’s hand. 

“God support me!” she murmured. “I 
cannot speak to him,” she whispered to Shol- 
to. “This is too much for me.” 

“Give it to him, that’s all you need do,” 
aswered Sholto, kindly. 

She placed the cross in the colonel’s hand. 

“Now clasp it on my Breast,”’ he said. 
She fastened the cross on his breast. 
“Thanks, thanks — your hand, Graham.” 
She gave him her hand, which he held awhile 
firmly grasped. ‘‘ Would to Heaven that that 
poor drummer-boy, whose life I saved in that 
ssault, to be lost in the hospital, had had 
gch a nurse as you, and all the comfort you 
have afforded me! God bless you, Grabam !” 
She tottered away from the couch, but Sholto 
placed his arm round her waist, and kindly 
led her away. 

“The commandant has issued the order,” 
he whispered in her ear; “be assured you 
are perfectly safe. To-morrow I shall come 
for you—farewell.” He left her sitting on a 
chair in the colonel’s room, and returned to 
the couch. 

“Well, Murray, I must positively say 
good-by now —time’s up. Keep a good 
heart, old boy, stick to the brown sherry— 
is the right sort of tipple. You'll soon 
pall up, I'll warrant. Remember Minnie will 
be due very shortly. I shall run over again 
toon,” 

“Good-by, Sholto,” replied the colonel, 
warmly, ‘Thank you for all you’ve done 
and said. Good-by, true friend.” With a 
hearty shake of the hands the friends parted. 

“Take care of Graham,” Sholto whis- 
pered earnestly to the Sister; “she wants 
every care.” With a cheery good-night he 
left the terrace, and returned to his noble 
work at Pera. 

“Does us all good, I declare !”’ exclaimed 
the Sister, “ his bright, pleasant manner, and 
noble, honest face! How well the cross looks 
on the white, doesn’t it, Graham ?—Ah, colo- 
nel, be proud—the whole wealth of the world 
couldn’t buy that little bit of bronze! It’s a 
happiness to think there are things in this 
Vorld worth more than gold!” . 

“By Heaven, madam!” exclaimed the 
colonel, ‘1 am proud and happy, too, and I 
thank you all for your goodness and attention 
to me!” 

“Then we are happy also,” replied the 
Sister. “ Well, I must be off on my rounds. 
Graham will stay with you till Simpson is 
ible to relieve her.” 

Husband and wife were again alone. 

The thought of leaving him was very ter- 
tible, but still more terrible the thought that 








he must never be told the truth—that to the 
very end the lie must be acted out. 

“Graham,” he murmured, “are you 
there?” 

“Yes, colonel.” 

“T wonder whether the account of my re- 
ceiving the Victoria Cross will get into the 
French papers ?” 

“Tt will be very generally known, no 
doubt.” 

“ Of course, in England,” he answered; 
“but the French papers—Galignani, for in- 
stance ?” 

“ Very probably—but why, colonel?” 

“That woman is in Paris, Graham. I 
should like her to read it. I think perhaps 
she would feel some sorrow, some remorse. 
Pshaw! that whirl of gayety and vile dissi- 
pation!” 

“You are so far right, colonel —that 
woman who was once your wife is in Paris.” 

““What do you know about her?” he 
asked, in an excited tone. 


“T will tell you,” she replied, with des- 


perate effort to conceal her agitation. “ That 
woman is in Paris!—Dr. Sholto said in my 
hearing, and I was utterly overcome when I 
heard him say so—leading an abandoned life. 
That woman is in Paris, dying iu a hos- 
pital!” 

“ How do you know this?” 

The lie which, in her despair, she had re- 
solved to tell him, if the opportunity ever 
arose—and in a lie lay her last hope of par- 
don—came readily to her lips. 

“T passed an apprenticeship in nursing at 
the Hdtel-Dieu. I formed a deep friendship 
with one of the chief nurses—we correspond 
—she knows my work; I know hers—that 
woman is dying!” 

“ Not leading a wicked life, you say?” 

“ Not leading a wicked life!” she an- 
swered, with feverish emphasis. 

“Thank God for that!” he exclaimed, 
with evident relief. “Is she very, very ill?” 
he asked, after a pause. 

“ Dying!” she answered. 

And it was a true answer: death was, in- 
deed, at work among the fine tissues of her 
heart. 

“What does that nurse say?” he in- 
quired. 

“She asks, is there any hope that that 
woman can be forgiven by the man she has 
so deeply wronged—any hope that her miser- 
able death-bed can be soothed by the knowl- 
edge of his forgiveness ? ” 

“Graham, I can’t forgive her—I can’t!” 

“T will write that to my friend,” she an- 
swered ; and she crouched down at the side 
of his couch in hopeless despair. 

“Why should I forgive her ?” he asked, 
with irritation. “Look at the misery she has 
caused |” 

“She has bitterly repented—the nurse 
says that.” 

“Repentance is not reparation! 
haven’t you mentioned all this before?” 

“T did not dare; your state of health for- 
bade it. You are stronger now.” 

Once more a ray of hope—one last effort 
to win his pardon. She nerved herself as 
best she might: she drew together her shat- 
tered power for the supreme effort. 


Why 








“You say you owe your life tome. You 
wished to give me some acknowledgment of 
your gratitude. I ask you something very, 
very precious: I ask you, for my sake, to for- 
give her. O Colonel Murray! think well of 
it: dying unforgiven! I tell you there is no 
anodyne for that pain; it gnaws through all 
the opiates ; it begins its torture when bodily 
anguish is lulled. Have mercy on this wom- 
an, for my sake! Remember, for your sake, 
I, a woman as she is, have passed sleepless 
nights—watching through your sleep—watch- 
ing through all your pain and anguish—” 
Still he made no response; and the awful 
words rose before her: “Never on earth— 
never in heaven!” 

She fell on her knees, and prayed silently 
that his heart might be touched. 

“Graham,” he said, “I could never meet 
her again ; it would be my death.” 

“ You will never meet her again,” she an- 
swered. “ Dying, I say.” 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“A few words on a scrap of paper, that’s 
all.” 

“ Fetch pen and paper.” 

Her prayer was answered. She fetched 
the writing-materials from his room, laid the 
blotting-book on his knees, and held the pen 
in her hand. 

“Tell me what to say, Graham; I feel 
very exhausted.” 

“T, Golonel Murray,” she answered, in 
trembling tones, ‘forgive that woman who 
was once my wife the wrong she has done 
me.” 

“ Guide my hand,” he murmured, striving 
painfully to govern the pen. 

She held his worn hand in hers, guiding 
it as he wrote. 

He repeated the words which she had dic- 
tated: “I, Colonel Murray, forgive that wom- 
an who was once my wife the wrong she has 
done me.” 

“ Sign it,” she said, with beating heart ; 
and she guided his signature, “‘ Henry Mur- 
ray.”” She took the pen from his hand—she 
was forgiven! She did not dare to kiss him: 
forgiven, yet no loving kiss of absolution. 
But she was forgiven. She knew her sin was 
loosed. In Ais voice she had heard the voice 
of Heaven—through his lips, consecrated by 
a great wrong, had been pronounced a full 
and perfect absolution. 

“ Remove the blotting-book,” he said, in a 
wearied voice. “ You will send it to her, 
Graham ?” 

“ She will have it, be sure of that.” She 
thrust the paper into her bosom, close to her 
heart. 

The regimental band began to play on the 
promenade below, and ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
was wafted on the wind, its tender sweetness 
swelling on the fitful breeze, or lapsing into 
plaintive murmur in the calmer air. 

“T'm glad I’ve done it, Graham,” said the 
colonel, after a pause of thought—“ glad I 
have forgiven her. Thank you for speaking 
as you did.” 

The Sister Superior hurried on to the ter- 
race, and drew Mrs. Murray aside. “ His 
child has arrived,” she whispered. 

“ What?” 

“His daughter — most unexpectedly — 
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some muddle about the letter. A sweet 
child, poor dear; so anxious to see her fa- 
ther! You break it to him very gently; Ill 
go back to her.—Colonel,” exclaimed the 
Sister, “ Graham has something very particu- 
lar to say to you, only you must promise to 
be very calm and composed, or Dr. Bentley 
will never forgive her!” and the Sister hur- 
ried away. 

“ What is it, Graham?” asked the colo- 
nel, eagerly; “ what’s the Sister been telling 
you?” 

“Your daughter,” she answered, with 
painful effort, “‘ has arrived.” 

““ What—Minnie ?’’ he cried, in a voice 
of exultation. 

“ Your daughter.” 

“O Graham, this is happiness! the only 
thing I wanted, Where is she?” 

“With the Sister.” 

“They must bring her to me directly.” 

“ Directly,” she answered; and he would 
see her—the daughter she must never see. 

“ You'll see her, Graham,” he exclaimed, 
joyfully. “I’m so glad you'll see her; she’s 
such a darling. I know you'll love her. 
You must be her nurse, Graham; mind, her 
nurse.” 

“T shall be very pleased to see her some 
time or other ; I’m too fatigued to stay now,” 
she stammered; and her breath grew thick- 
er and thicker. 


pital. The good Sister, to her great marvel, 
never beheld him again. 

Dr. Sholto followed the dead woman to 
her grave, together with Bentley, the Sister, 
and the commandant. The Union Jack was 
her pall, and four brave, noble people were 
her mourners-in-chief; and many tears were 
shed by the women she had animated by her 
example and courage, 

Dr. Sholto held his peace, intending on 
some future day, if ever Colonel Murray grew 
well and strong, to reyeal the truth; but 
Dieu dispose—the truth was never revealed. 
Long before the invalid grew well and strong, 
Dr. Sholto, ever faithful, fell a victim in his 
brave fight against disease and misery; and 
his daughter became the daughter of Colonel 
Murray. And so it fell that Colonel Murray 
; never knew that the woman who had saved 
his life, and restored his lost faith in woman- 
hood, was the wife of early days who had 
been faithless to her marriage vow. 

“Who could Nurse Graham have been?” 
the child would often ask in after-days, as 
child and father sat together talking over the 
sad days at Scutari. 

“T can’t tell, my darting; we shall never 
know here on earth. But I do know she was 
the best and truest woman I ever met; and 
I believe she sacrificed her life for my sake.” 
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““Where’s papa?” cried a little eager | 
| 


voice in the distance. 

“That’s her voice, Graham; don’t you 
hear? Fetch her, Graham; do fetch her,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. 

“O my God,” she cried, in her agony; 
“last drop of the bitter cup—my child—he 
will kiss her—be will hold her in his arms!” 

“Here, Minnie; here, darling!” cried 
the colonel; and the child, breaking away 
from the Sister, flew with eagerness into his 
arms. 

The Sister turned back, with tears in her 
eyes. Father and child were locked in a 
close embrace. The mother gazed at them 
in an agony of despair, and then turned away. 
She staggered back; good Dr. Sholto was 
not at hand to hold her in his arms. But 
the purpose of her life was consummated ; 
she had freely spent health and strength in a 
holy cause; she had won her pardon, and 
the minister of mercy was at her side to save 
her from all burden of future sorrow. She 
sank to the ground, and, with the name of 
“ Minnie” whispered on her lips, passed qui- 
etly away at the merciful bidding. 

Father and child in their happiness did 
not know that she was dead, or had even 


fallen to the ground. “‘ Home, Sweet Home !”. 


“sounded pleasantly in their ears, and lent 
sweet harmony to their eager greetings. 
Travers from his lurking-place saw her 
fall. He flew to her side. “Dead or faint- 
ed?” He laid his accursed hand on her 
heart. “Dead!” He was baffled at the 
moment of victory—and the illusions, they 
seerned more than ever real. There lay 
Margaret Murray, but where lay life? His 
faith in the truth of materialism was greatly 
modified by his serious pecuniary loss. He 
rose, with a curse on his lips— what use 
a curse in dead ears?—and left the hos- 


S seven cities claimed the honor of hav- 
ing given birth to Homer, so a castle 
and a city still dispute between them the na- 
| tivity of Micnar. Anceto Buonarorti, The 
Florentines, in whose midst the great artist 
| lies sumptuously entombed, and in whose 
beautiful city he achieved his fame and found 
a long and cherished home, stoutiy assert 
that he was born there, and even point out 
the house in which he first saw the light. 
But there is a much greater probability that 
he was born at the Castle of Caprese, near 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, of which town Michael’s 
father was podesid, or governor. There is a 
doubt, moreover, of the exact date of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s birth ; it was certainly in the 
year 1475, and the most trustworthy evi- 
dence names the day as the 6th of March. 
That he died on the 17th of February, 1564, 
just as he was about to complete his eighty- 
ninth year, there is no dispute. 

The present year is, therefore, the four- 
hundredth anniversary of Michael Angelo’s 
birth. The people of Florence have resolved 
to celebrate a career almost unexampled in 
the annals of the arts in its wonderful achieve- 
ments, and a character which, whether con- 
sidered aside from or as illustrated by his 
works, was truly great, on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of September. The ceremonies will 
be appropriately imposing. From Tuscan 
town and village Michael Angelo’s country- 
men will flock to the fair city which he did 
so much toadorn. Multitudes will do formal 
homage at his tomb in the grand old church 
of the Holy Cross. A monument of him 
will be uncovered in a spacious square which 
is henceforth to bear his name. The works 
of the master, such of them as can be readily 
collected, will be exhibited in the hall of the 








Academy. The sister-art of music will lend 
its harmonies to celebrate the genius who 
wrought so well with chisel, pencil, and com. 
passes, The grave Academicians will assem. 
ble in the Senate-House to listen to poems 
and orations in Michael Angelo’s honor. Thus 
the taste and enthusiasm for art which stil] 
linger in otherwise degenerate Italy, and 
which Michael Angelo himself has through 
the centuries done so much to keep alive, 
will render proper tribute to a fame as green 
and fresh now as when he was tenderly laid 
in his almost royal tomb. 

Michael Angelo was one of the few well. 
nigh universal men. Taine, the French critic, 
speaks of him as one of the four men in the 
worid of art and letters who have been “ ex. 
alted above all others, and to such a degree 
as to seem to belong to another race ”—the 
other three being Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Beethoven. Nor is it easy for those who are 
most learned in*the arts to decide whether 
this man was greatest as a sculptor, as an 
architect, or as a painter. All concede him 
mastery in each. Michael Angelo was yet 
more than these; the preéminenee of his 
productions in art overshadows and dwarfs 
his notable skill as a chemist, his erudition 
as a scholar, his grace and elegance as a 
poet, and his keen wit as a philosopher and 
an observer of men. Like Dante and like 
Beethoven, his genius was sombre, tempest- 
uous, tragic, such as Taine compares to the 
soul of a fallen deity. 

The details of his life are full of romantic, 
sometimes dramatic, and sometimes painful 
interest. He was of patrician descent, being 
a scion of the ancient family of the Counts 
of Canossa, a family nearly connected with 
the imperial house of Henry II. His father, 
Ludovico Buonarotti, was one of the proudest 
men in Tuscany; austere in his pride, severe 
in the domestic circle, and ambitious that his 
son should become a power in the Church or 
in the law. 

When his son was born he named him 
Michael Angelo, as if to imply that he was 
designed to « lofty career. Nor did the su- 
perstitious podesta fail to have the horoscope 
of the child’s nativity cast. The fiat of the 
horoscope is given in Vasari’s life. Accord- 
ing to it, the birth occurred when Mercury 
was in conjunction with Venus; “ these,” 
continues the quaint account, “ were received 
into the house of Jupiter with a benign as 
pect, which fully demonstrates that the boy, 
by his genius and skill, will produce wonder- 
ful and stupendous works of art.” 

A wayward fate which the father was af- 
terward fain to curse caused the boy to be 
nursed, in a little village hard by the castle, 
by the wife of a stone-cutter; so that, as the 
Italians of his time were wont to say, he was 
“ weaned on marble-dust.” As he grew up, 
his favorite playthings were pencils and col- 
ors; he took to chiseling, drawing, painting, 
as other boys did to balls and fishing. Lt 
dovieo intended that he should be a states 
man or a cardinal; but Michael Angelo te 
fused to be wrapped in the writings of the Fe 
thers or the droning of the Codes. At thir- 
teen he revolted from the paternal purpose, 
and declared his aspiration to be a sculptor. 
It was a cruel blow to the proud family a 
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the castle; but Michael Angelo already as- | the superior power and genius of his rival’s 


gerted the sort of grim determination which 
rode him rough-shod over difficulties through- 
gut the journey of his life. 

“He was born,” says a writer, “to com- 
mand and to subdue. He was born to tram- 
ple upon difficulty, and to root out obstacle.” 
§o his will overcame and bore down the scru- 
ples of his parents, and he became the ap- 
prentice of the artist Ghirlandajo at Florence. 

Lorenzo de Medici was then reigning and in 
the zenith of his magnificence. Through his 
patronage Florence had become the metropo- 
lisof art. Sculptors and painters swarmed 
about his hospitable court. It was not long 
before Lorenzo, ever on the watch for rising 
genius, discovered that of Michael Angelo. 
The progress of young Buonarotti was so 
npid, indeed, that from approaching and then 
equaling the proficiency of his master, he 
began, to Ghirlandajo’s amazement and cha- 
gin, to venture to criticise and correct that 
master’s work. Ghirlandajo was an envious 
man, and at first sought to conceal the talent 
and check the progress of his too precocious 


One day Lorenzo de Medici was visiting 
theartist’s studio. He was at once struck 
with the power of a study upon which Michael 
Angelo was employed. Turning to the mas- 
ter, he asked that the young artist should be 
permitted to become one of the ghosen band 
of students who practised their art in the 
garden of St. Mark. Here Lorenzo had col- 
lected many of the best antique sculptures; 
to be admitted to the garden of St. Mark 
ms a privilege craved by every artist in 
Florence. 

When Michael Angelo entered the garden, 
be saw a student modeling some figures in 
cay, and immediately set ‘to work in the 
same way. Then he aspired to work in mar- 
bl. Choosing the mutilated statue of a 
lughing faun, and begging a piece of mar- 
ble from a mason who was decorating Lo- 
renzo’s palace, he chiseled away with intense 
wal, making up for the imperfections of his 
model by inventions of his own. 

The prince, walking through the garden 
«3 was his daily habit, found Michael Angelo 
pélishing his first sculpture, 

Said Lorenzo: “ You have restored to the 
old faun all his teeth; but don’t you know 
tata man of that age has generally some 
Wanting 2” 

The artist could scarcely wait for the 
prince's departure. As soon as Lorenzo had 
disappeared among the groves, he broke a 
‘oth from the upper jaw, and drilled a hole 
i the gum for the socket of the lost tooth. 

It was while Michael Angelo was at work 
inthe garden of St. Mark, that he received 
that disfigurement of face which is so plainly 
tiscernible in his portraits, and which robbed 
bim of whiatever comeliness of feature he 
may have possessed. Among his fellow-pu- 
pils was a hot-headed and ambitious young 
man named Torrigiano. The same task in 
modeling had been assigned by the master to 

igiano and Buonarotti. The task com- 

° , Torrigiano proudly exhibited his work 
o his competitor ; then Michael Angelo qui- 
tly displayed what he had done. Torrigiano 
™§ so much amazed and overwhelmed by 





work that, seized with an uncontrollable fit 
of jealous rage, he caught up a heavy tool 
and struck Michael Angelo a terrible blow 
across the face, breaking his nose. Lorenzo 
de Medici at once expelled Torrigiano from 
Florence, and received Michael Angelo as a 
friend and companion in his own house. 
Here he had. ample opportunities to engage 
in the study of both sculpture and painting ; 
and it was during his residence at the palace 
that he executed the famous bass-relief of the 
“ Battle of Hercules with the Centaurs,” which 
is still to be seen in Florence, and which was 
one of the few works of which he always 
spoke with pride. 

His munificent patron died in 1492; Mi- 
chael Angelo returned grief-stricken to Arez- 
zo. While there he executed the statue of 
Hercules, which afterward stood in the pal- 
ace of Francis I. of France. Piero de Medi- 
ci, Lorenzo’s son and successor, invited him 
back to Florence; he had not been there 
long, however, before the political troubles 
which arose, in consequence of Piero’s bad 
government, induced him to retire to Bologna. 
It was in this ancient home of the arts that 
Michael Angelo executed the “Sleeping Cu- 
pid” which, by a fraud which does more 
honor to his shrewdness than his honesty, 
he caused to be passed off upon Cardinal 
St. Giorgio, at Rome, as an antique. The 
deception was soon discovered; but, instead 
of pursuing Michael Angelo, the worthy car- 
dinal overwhelmed him with praises, and ur- 
gently invited him to Rome. 

We find Michael Angelo, at the age of 
twenty, busily at work upon Cupids, Bac- 
chuses, and Virgins, in the Eternal City. He 
was now one of the most famous sculptors in 
Italy ; and when he had executed the noble 
“ La Pieta,” representing the Virgin with the 
dead Christ in her lap, he was hailed as the 
first in his art. 

Once more he went back to Florence, to 
which the wisdom and moderation of the 
Gonfaloniere Sodorini had restored some- 
thing like tranquillity, A new triumph await- 
ed him at his Tuscan home. An immense 
block of marble lay in one of the public 
squares, A Florentine sculptor, Da Fiesole, 
had been ordered to chisel a colossal statue 
from it, but had failed. Then Soderini offered 
the task to Leonardo da Vinci, who declaring 
that Da Fiesole had spoiled the block, refused 
to touch it. It was Michael Angelo’s turn 
next. He chiseled at the irregular mass for 
a year and a half; and the result was the co- 
lossal “‘ David,” which stands to this day at 
the door of the Old Palace of Florence. It 
was not the last time that he was brought 
into rivalry with Leonardo da Vinci. He had 
outdone him in sculpture, and now proved 
his superiority in painting. They were com- 
missioned to paint two pictures for opposite 
sides of the hall of the ducal palace. It is 
true that Michael Angelo’s picture was never 
finished ; but the cartoon which he executed 
was pronounced “the most extraordinary 
work which had appeared since the revival 
of the arts in Italy.” 

From the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury till his death, far on toward the seven- 
teenth, Michael Angelo’s career was one of 





unremitting labor and almost uninterrupted 
triumph. He was as famous at Rome and 
Bologna as at Florence. Julius II., the art- 
loving pontiff, called him to the Eternal City, 
and there he executed the colossal statue of 
Julius, which was afterward made into a can- 
non and used against the papal troops by 
the Bolognese. Not content with attaining 
unrivaled eminence as a sculptor, Michael 
Angelo now resumed the sister-art of paint- 
ing, which he. had practised fitfully from early 
youth, in good earnest. The pope persuaded 
him to share with young Raphael the task of 
decorating the walls of the Vatican and Sis- 
tine Chapel with Scriptural frescoes. His 
subjects comprised the creation and fall, 
Scriptural history, and the redemption of 
man. At the sume time the artist worked 
diligently upon the monument of Pope Juli- 
us, including the colossal statue of ‘“‘ Moses,” 
with its horns of light, its serene majesty of 
posture, and its patriarchal beard. 

In the long interval which elapsed between 
the completion of these frescoes and that of 
“The Last Judgment,” that masterpiece of 
painting which the visitor still gazes upon 
with wonder and awe on the wall of the Sis- 
tine, above the altar, he was engaged in se- 
lecting marbles for and superintending the 
works upon the church of San Lorenzo at 
Florence. Leo X., a proud and munificent 
Medici, had followed the good Julius, and 
Adrian VI. and Clement VII. had succeeded 
in turn to the pontifical throne. Michael 
Angelo’s art reign continued seemingly ab- 
solute and unimpaired through every change 
in the papal sovereignty. Popes and car- 
dinals made his will their law. He resent- 
ed their slights with the haughtiness of an 
emperor; and more than once defied their 
spiritual power by disobeying their urgent 
commands, Finally, he began “The Last 
Judgment,” which it took him, with his oth- 
er labors, eight years to complete. 

It was during this period that Michael 
Angelo met and became the beloved friend 
of one of the noblest and most celebrated 
women whose fame is preserved in the annals 
of the world. It was often remarked as 
strange that a man so full of enthusiasm, 
passion, and love of the beautiful, had never 
married. When this was said to him, Mi- 
chael Angelo replied, “ Painting is my spouse, 
and my works are my children.” Yet it 
seems that at one time, some years previous 
to the period of which we are speaking, his 
heart was softened and his eyes charmed by 
the beautiful daughter of Philip Strozzi. She 
was a scion, on the mother’s side, of the De 
Medici; lovely in person, she was known for 
the beaming brightness of her smile, her 
love of the arts, her taste and skill. She 
visited Michael Angelo’s studio, and it was 
observed that his rugged manner gave place 
to gentleness when she appeared. But his 
love, if love he did, was hopeless, The fair 
Strozzi was betrothed to and soon married a 
young noble of Florence. 

That he loved Vittoria Colonna he him- 
self has left the most ample proofs in son- 
nets, which would have made‘him #renowned 
poet had he never touched chisel or pencil. 
But it was not a common or physical affec- 
tion. They first met in 1538. The great 
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artist was in his sixty-fourth year; Vittoria 
was forty-eight. Both were famcus, Vitto- 
riu Colonna had already, according to a writer 
of the time, “raised up a name for herself, 
unrivaled even in the brilliant sixteenth cen- 
tury.” She was a poetess, and her sonnets 
had been for many years repeated in every 
polite society in Europe. The daughter of 
that proud medieval Roman house which had 
sv long struggled with the Orsini for the do- 
minion of Rome, she had won the title of 
“ Diva,” which was never conferred on any 
other. When young, she was as beautiful 
as she was talented. -The portraits of her 


still extant, by Del Piombo and Muzi«no, be- | 


tray gentle and lovely as well as intellectual 
features, illumined by the richest tresses of 
golden hair. In character she was “lovely, 
gentle, feminine ”—a notable contrast to her 
rival as a poetess, Veronica Gambara, who 
was “strong-minded” and masculine. 
Dukes of Braganza and Saroja had contended 
for Vittoria’s hand ; she had bestowed it up- 
on the gallant Francesco di Pescara, one of 
Italy’s most brilliant soldiers. He was killed, 
twenty-four years before she met Michael An- 
gelo, at the battle of Ravenna. 

Vittoria Colonna sought the master’s 
friendship when he was at work on “ The 
Last Judgment,” and from that time until 
her death their souls were bound together by 
one of the noblest affections the world has 
seen. They constantly exchanged letters 
when apart, and wrote sonnets to each other. 
Her friendship was a constant solace and in- 
spiration to him; and in the last years of 
her life she dwelt at Rome so as to be near 
to comfort and encourage him. When she 
died he was overwhelmed with grief and de- 
spair, He constantly tended her in her last 
illness. At her funeral he tenderly kissed 
her hand. “ What would I give,” he after- 
ward exclaimed, “if, instead of her hand, I 
had kissed her forehead or ber cheek !” 

His life thenceforth was a weary, sombre, 
almost tragic one. He dwelt solitary, apart 
by himself. Yet it was not in his na- 
ture to be driven from his work. He went 
on learning his arts till he died, and bore 
with him a strange, touching humility into 
extreme age. After “The Last Judgment” 
he painted the frescoes in the Capella Pao- 
lina. Then he laid aside the brush for- 
ever. 

He was full threescore-and-ten when he 
appeared in a third phase, that of a great 
architect. The pope summoned him to un- 
dertake the completion of the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s ; and there is somewhere a pathetic 
description of him, sitting alone in his 
gloomy studio, his aged hands wandering 
over a human skull, which he took as his 
model in designing the dome of the vast ca- 
thedral. For nineteen years he continued at 
this task, and death found him, at almost 
eighty-nine, still sturdily struggling with it. 
If he did not live to see its completion, he 
at least did enough to add one more laurel 
to his already laurel-laden and illustrious 
brow. 


His personal appearance is thus described . 


by one of his biographers: “ Michael Angelo 
was of the riddle stature, bony in his make, 
and rather spare, although broad over the 
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shoulders. He had a good complexion ; his 
forehead was square and somewhat project- 
ing; his eyes were rather small, of a hazel 
color, and on his brows but little hair; his 
nose was flat, being disfigured from the blow 
he received from Torrigiano; his lips were 
thin; and, speaking anatomically, the cra- 
nium, on the whole, was rather large in pro- 
portion to the face. He wore his beard, 
which was divided into two points at the 
bottom, not very thick, and about four inches 
long; his beard and the hair of his head 
were black, when a young man, and his 
countenance was animated and express- 
ive.” R 

It was with the revival of art as with the 
Reformation—both reached their culmination 
by slow, successive steps. The Reformation 
grew out of a century’s scrutiny, criticism, 
and protestation, in Pisa and Paris, Oxford 
and Salamanca. Nicholas Cop, Abélard, 
Wycliffe, and Savonarola, prepared the way 
for Luther. The revival of art in Italy had a 
longer growth from Cimabue, its patriarch, to 
Michael Angelo, who personified its culmina- 
tion. Giotto followed Cimabue, and struck 
upon a wider path. Ghiberti, with his twen- 
ty years’ labor upon the bronze “ Gates of 
Paradise,” carried imitative art to its highest 
perfection in his sphere. Brunelleschi fol- 
lowed, and piled high .the dome of Santa Ma- 
ria del Fiore, the precursor of Michael An- 
gelo the architect. These two, with Masac- 
cio, were the true revivers of art in Italy. 
Then came the searching and restless Dona- 
tello, vainly struggling to express ideas; 
those before him were great workmen; he 
essayed to create, and with what success may 
be seen in the statue of St. George in San 
Miehel. 

Then rose he who combined the genius 
of all these famous predecessors. Michael 
Angelo was greater in conception, far more 
powerful in imagination, than Donatello; he 
far surpassed Ghiberti and Brunelleschi in 
masterly execution. It is a very striking and 
suggestive comparison which Taine makes 
between him and Beethoven. Some one has 
eloquently said that “there is a whole sym- 
phony of Beethoven in his statue of ‘The 
Dawn.’” No one can doubt the truth of the 
assertion that “ Michael Angelo conceived of a 
statue as something complete from the first, 
but concealed in the marble, and released 
from its covering by the chisel.” Like Beet- 
hoven, he was proud and passionate, head- 
strong and jealous, fitfully dark and stormy 
in his moods, but of deep and lasting emo- 
tions, struggling always to utter the mighty 
throbbings of his great soul with an enthusi- 
asm wastingly intense, and a mind too tragi- 
cally powerful to bear patiently the society 
of common men. Both were solitary, un- 
happy, and both were pronounced insane. 
And, if both struggled, both struggled up- 
ward. Their fury was a divine fury; their 
wrath was godlike, and their pathos an- 
gelic. 

It is well said that, while the Greek sculp- 
tors made serene gods, Michael Angelo de- 
picted suffering heroes. Not for such as he 
was it to portray grace and beauty, delicacy 
of outline, symmetry of feminine features. 
He sought to carve out tremendous passions, 





Titanic strugglings, virtues of tragic heroism, 
mighty rage, all-moving will, pride, and gy. 
perbuman effort, a courage more awful than 
that of Achilles, tragedy profounder thay 
Greek had ever penetrated. The expression 
of the passions he carried to the minutest 
detail. The limbs, the folds of the robes, the 
muscles, and the locks of his heroes or hig 
heroines, in unison emphasize the passion he 
is working out of his own turbulent soul, 
Raphael, happily, was there in the same era, 
to soften the terrible impression of Michae} 
Angelo’s works, by beautiful faces, exquisite 
drawing, and soft coloring, the exhibition 
of all the sweeter and gentler virtues, Ra. 
phael’s angels are truly angelic; Michael 
Angelo’s “angels are athletes, his madonnas 
are amazons.” The one inspired tenderness 
and love, the other evoked always awe, and 
sometimes terror. 

Yet, for all his imperious, stern, and pas. 
sionate temper, his unsatisfied strugglings to 
give expression to the lofty passions of his 
soul, Michael Angelo had room in bis heart 
for charity and affection. He bewailed the 
loss of his old servant Urbino as if he had 
been, as indeed he was, a dear and honored 
friend. The death of his father, at the age 
of ninety-two, plunged him into a paroxysm 
of grief. A great and loving heart beat be- 
neath that rugged and contemptuous exterior. 
He was generous, gave statues and pictures 
freely away, and supported more than one 
needy relation, as Beethoven did. 

Michael Angelo lived with austere simpli- 
city. The wealth he gathered in the pursuit 
of his arts was put aside, or spent in gifts 
and charity ; his house was of the plainest 
in furniture and decoration, as may still be 
seen, for it stands in Florence very much as 
he left it more than three centuries ago. It is 
said that he often dined off a crust of bread. 
His dress, too, was quite simple and unosten- 
tatious. In his studio he wore a coarse paper 
cap; in the top of this was a socket, where 
at night he fixed a candle, which shed light 
upon the marble he was chiseling. A plain 
blouse covered his body. It was in such garb 
that he received alike popes and princes, 
ladies of Colonna and fair maidens of Strozzi. 
When he was not at work npon some fresco 
or statue, he was intently studying the phi- 
losophers and the fathers. His temperament 
was devout but not bigoted ; in the midst of 
voluptuous courts and of an easy-going age 
he preserved himself chaste and temperate 
from youth to age. That, in religious opit- 
ions, he was in advance of his era, is evi- 
dent from his reverence and affection for 
Savonarola, whose teachings led him cap 
tive. 

Whether he be regarded as greatest a8 & 
sculptor, a painter, or an architect, it is cer 
tain that sculpture was his best-beloved art 
He always dropped the chisel with reluctance, 
and returned to it with eager enthusiasm. 
Proud as he was, and well might he be, of 
“The Last Judgment ” and the “ Cartoon of 
Pisa,” of the works on San Lorenzo and the 
building of St. Peter’s, he was proudest of 
all of “La Pieta,” the bass-relief “ Hercules 
and the Centaurs,” the “ David,” and the 


“ Moses.” 
George M. Tow 
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THE TYRANNY OF 
FASHION. 


«7 WONDER,” said a handsome young 

editor to me, one who had just been 
considerably lionized at a fashionable water- 
ing-place—‘‘I wonder always at the promi- 
pence of certain sets, the power of certain 
jeading women, the tyranny of fashion. What 
does it mean? Why is not one set as good 
ssanother? why are certain leaders elected 
whose dictum is infallible? why do certain 
people create an exclusive atmosphere into 
which certain other people cannot penetrate ? 
and why are you women so afraid of each 
other? why has Mrs. Brown-Jones’s eye a 
power which Mrs, Jones -Brown’s eye has 
pot? I think the one quite as pretty a wom- 
an as the other, quite as clever—what does 
it mean ?”” 

“Well,” I answered, after due reflection, 
“you have asked the most unanswerable of 
questions. If I answer you at all, it must be 
oly approximative ; it cannot be conclusive. 
For fashion always, from the begiuning of 
the world to the present moment, has been 
a undefinable term. You may say that it 
requires wealth, beauty, good position, and 
tact, to become a fashionable leader, and yet 
Ihave known a woman holding all these 
cards to be not a fashionable leader. Again, 
Ihave known a woman to become a fashion- 
able leader who held none of them. It seems 
to be a sixth sense, a union of certain ad- 
vantages and certain ambitions. A woman 
must care to be a leader first.” 

“But how many care to be, and work very 
hard for it, and never succeed!” said he, 

“Many, no doubt; you have described a 
very large class, and hence that ‘ masquerade 
of hate” which goes on in fashionable so- 
ciety, which is full of baffled ambitions and 
disappointed hopes. A woman often em- 


barks more talent, more work, more heart in } 


her enterprise, than you have invested in 
your newspaper, and she utterly fails. So- 
ciety will not see her; society will not fall 
down and worship; society is neither in- 
fluenced by her nor afraid of her. It nei- 
ther loves nor fears her. Do you wonder 
that she becomes soured, embittered, and 
scornful, and abuses that which she cannot 
conquer ? ”’ 

“Yes, I wonder, first, at her ambition ; 
secondly, at her being baffled.” 

“Ah! That is because you are a man, 
and cannot read the politics of women. You 
are a great studert of those of men—you have 
hot studied those of women.” 

“Because, you know,” said the editor, 


“the man does not live who can understand 


& woman.” 

“No; perhaps you would not be so fond 
of us if you did.” 

“T should not have dared to say that.” 

“T should not have allowed you to—but 
‘to return to our muttons.’ You agree with 
me that the formation of a good social posi- 
tion is a very great thing. The woman who 
makes her parlor a rallying-point for nice 
People is doing a great public service. She 
Who, in a great city, is a fashionable leader, 





is a power in the state. She helps to refine, | Stamp on your neighbor’s foot, and will he 


elevate, purify our great American conglom- 
erate, where distinction and individuality are 
obliged to submerge themselves in the com- 
mon mass, and where a high grade of medi- 
ocrity is obtained, but nothing better. Those 
more choice intelligences which, in older 
and more aristocratic societies, can stand 
on their glass pedestals, isolated from the 
common herd, have no existence here; our 
institutions forbid them. We are all mixed 
together—a sort of social blueberry-pudding, 
no one berry any better than any other berry. 

“So, you see, it is left to a woman leader 
to make this particular pudding in a superior 
manner. She must know how to discriminate 
between those who are to be let in, and ¢hose 
who are to be kept out, for exclusiveness is a 
very necessary part of it—in fact, it is the 
whole stock-in-trade of one of our most dis- 
tinguished leaders ; and then she must know 
how, and when, and in what proportions, to 
mix her ingredients.” 

“TI wish,” said the editor, pensively, 
“that she always knew how to seat her com- 
pany at dinner. Why, last evening I was 
put between my most intimate friend and my 
most intimate enemy, neither of whom did I 
wish to speak to. My friend and I had talked 
out, my enemy and I wouldn’t speak.” 

“That was ignorance and crass stupid- 
ity,” said I; “but both those qualities can 
belong to a leader of fashion.” 

“Then do draw a line—some line. Give 
me an imaginary picture of a leader. Do not 
keep on drawing ‘this impossible monster, 
whom the world never saw.’ Tell me of 
some one leader, and why she has suc- 
ceeded.” 

I saw the editor was getting irritable. He 
had eaten many good dinners, had been much 
flattered, was up late at night; his nerves 
were unstrung. I took pity on him, and de- 
scribed three women: 

“One great leader of fashion whom I 
knew, formerly, succeeded by cruelty alone. 
She, of course, had talent, some money, 
some prestige of family name. But she came 
to a watering-place with a determination to 
succeed, to marry off her young daughter, 
and to rule society. She began by being very 
agreeable, giving some choice parties, and by 
propitiating those persons who, by reason of 
their wealth, propriety of conduct, and so- 
cial position, always constitute what is called 
the first circle. Then she began to insult and 
injure those who had delicacy, timidity, and 
modesty. Thus she made people afraid of 
her. It became a question whether Mrs. 
Hightowers was going to speak to you or to 
throw her fan in your face. Therefore, she 
began to be a terror to all the weak people, 
of whom there are many in every society. 
A want of social courage is a natural defect 
in a society which has no defined boundaries. 
Mrs. Hightowers went from bad to worse. 
She, it was known, could spoil the career of 
any young lady at a watering-place if she 
chose. She could also make it a success. 
This she achieved by impudence, self-confi- 
dence, cruelty. Many powerful families in 
this country have achieved a high position 
by the exercise of similar qualities. Thack- 
eray says: ‘The way to succeed is to push. 








not draw it away?’ Such people have allies 
in all the modest, the timorous, and the deli- 
cate people who hold themselves too high to 
contend with such a nature as Mrs. High- 
towers’s. We are at the mercy of all such 
people, to a certain extent, because our dig- 
nity forbids our entering such a field, or fight- 
ing such an enemy. So Mrs. Hightowers had 
a short success.” 

“T am so glad to hear that it was short,” 
said the editor; “do get to the end of her, 
and tell me about a more agreeable leader.” 

“Well, there was Mrs. Clavering. She 
was a simple, unambitious person, very beau- 
tiful and attractive, and with a gift of exclu- 
siveness. She would give a ball, and leave 
out two or three ambitious aspirants. The 
ball would be perfect, for Mrs. Clavering 
knew how to do things. Therefore, when 
Mrs. Clavering gave another ball, there were 
heartaches and headaches, lest the card did 
not come. People used to say, on seeing her 


and hearing her talk (for Mrs. Clavering was 
by no means brilliant), ‘ How can such a wom- 
But you see she had the 


an be a leader?’ 
negative qualities. 

“ Other women, far more clever, would be 
too clever, they would be too good-natured; at 
the last minute, they would Jet in the pant- 
ing aspirant, and thus lose the prestige of 
refusal. There are only one or two such 
leaders as this, but they are the most clever 
of all. ' 

“Then comes a third leader, Mrs. Devon- 
shire we will call her. She has wealth, high 
position ; she is the wife of a dignitary; she 
has to receive all sorts of people, but she has 
such tact, such goodness, such delicacy, such 
discrimination, that her salon never degener- 
ates. She is a duchess always; she works 
like a hero; no Joan of Are ever stormed Or 
took a more forlorn hope than that which 
this lady perpetually conquers: for she con- 
quers vulgarity, social ignorance, stupidity, 
pretension, and fashion—mixes them all into 
her pudding, and produces a successful re- 
sult. She creates a salon to which the most 
exclusive are glad to be admitted, and in 
which the most vulgar and pretentious come 
away improved; but, I am sorry to say, such 
leaders are not common; I only know one 
such.” 

“T fear you do not,” said the editor; “if 
there: were muny such, society would be a 
much more fascinating thing than it is. But 
I now wish to ask you to define the word 
‘snob.’ I have read Thackeray on the sub- 
ject, and I rise from the perusal still uned- 
ucated. Please to define and interpret for 
me the conduct of certain individuals who, 
at the fashionable watering-place of Fish’s 
Eddy, court and run after Mrs. Clavering and 
her set, and will not know Mrs. Fotheringay 
and her set. Now, I dined with Mrs. Fotherin- 
gay, found her house charming, her guests well- 
bred and delightful ; her sons and daughters 
seemed to have all the accomplishments; they 
dressed beautifully; Mrs, Fotheringay her- 
self was a well-bred lady; yet I am told that 
they are not fashionable, and ‘know no- 
body.’ What does that mean ?” 

“Well, it means that Mrs. Foth@ringay 
has been in Europe a great deal; she does 
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not care much for ‘sets ;’ she is too dignified 
to take any steps toward what is called a 
‘ fashionable position,’ she is too good for it ; 
she prefers to wait and let people find her 
out; she stands on her own platform secure- 
ly, and hesitates to try her neighbors’. 

“One of these days some fashionable 
young man will want one of her pretty daugh- 
ters; they will be married, and then Mrs. 
Clavering’s set will call on Mrs. Fotheringay 
and she will become fashionable.” 

“T feel that I am constantly knowing less 
and less what fashion means,” said the edi- 
tor. 

“As language is given to us to conceal 
our ideas, I seem to be making a success,” 
said I. 

“What place has wealth in this tyranny ?” 
asked the editor. 

“Tt had a very commanding place a few 
years ago, but there arose, particularly in 
New York, a more vulgar wealth, which made 
it almost disreputable to be rich. You may 
say, generally, that it is a very important 
thing to be beautiful for a woman, yet we 
see that the very great beauties do not al- 
ways gain hearts as the plainer women-do— 
so the great fortunes do not always make 
their possessors either famous or fashionable. 
We have some eminent instances of very rich 





women who are at the same time accom- | 
plished leaders of fashion; but we have, at 
the same time, many instances of others who | 
are not. I should say ¢act was worth more 
than wealth as a road to leadership.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ tact?’” 

“T mean that subtile apprehension which 
teaches a person how to do and say the right 
thing at the right time; it coexists with very 
ordinary qualities, and yet many great gen- 
juses are without it. Of all human qualities 
I consider it the most convenient—not always 
the highest, yet I would rather have it than 
many more shining qualities.” 

“Now tell me,” said the editor, “ why 
are all social leaders so tyrannical ? ” 

“You harp on that word perpetually,” 
said I, laughing, “and why?” 

“T have just seen a case of social ostra- 
cism so undeserved,” said he. 

“ Describe it to me, and I will venture to | 
read the riddle.” 

“A very pretty vouhg married woman, | 
with her husband, arrived at the Pine-Tree 
House at Fish’s Eddy in the height of the 
season. She sang delightfully for us every 
evening, and, being beautiful, well - dressed, 
rich, and educated, I predicted a success for 
her. So, as the Mrs. Clavering of the period 
was giving a ball, I asked for an invitation 
for my pretty friend. 

“* What! that woman?’ said Mrs. Claver- 
ing. 

“* Yes,’ said I, ‘do you know any thing 
against her?’ 

“** Oh, she is so common! she sings every 
evening at the Pine-Tree House, and every- 
body knows about her.’ 

“*Ts not that a condition of fashionable 
success, that every one should know about 
one ?’ said I. 

“Mrs, Clavering gave me a look, and 
begged politely to refuse my request. Now, 








there arrived at the Pine-Tree House another 


young married lady, not half so presentable 
or nice, from the same town as my first love 
(whom I will call Mrs. Daisy), and number 
two (whom I will call Mrs. Buttercups), and 
Mrs. Buttercups immediately got acquainted 
with some fashionable young men, and was 
invited everywhere: now why was that?” 

“‘T think I can explain: Mrs. Daisy should 
have adopted a different code of social ethics, 
she should not have sung, she should have 
let Mrs. Clavering discover her, and bring 
her out. Mrs. Clavering did not want an old 
sensation——one that had been heard at the 
Pine-Tree House — she wanted a new one. 
Mrs. Daisy was too pure, and good, and nat- 
ural, to know or care about this, perhaps; so 
sang as a bird sings, without thought that 
she was thus throwing away an introduction 
into society. Now, Mrs. Buttercups got the 
best of allies on her side by making herself 
fascinating to certain young men who have 
the entrée to all these houses. It is not a 
handsome way of getting invitations, but, 
unfortunately, it is too common. It is a 
part of that thirst for fashionable distinc- 
tion which has possessed the mind of Amer- 
icans, just as Wall Street has driven the men 
crazy to be rich.” 

“Tt seems to me that there is a constant 
temptation to meanness, and selfishness, and 
smallness, in this struggle for fashion,” said 
the editor. 

“Will you tell me if there is any human 
struggle in which there is not the same 
temptation? Is the struggle for political suc- 
cess any more ennobling? Is the struggle to 
get rich any more generous ?” 

“No; they are all marked by buman in- 
firmity ; but then the struggle is for greater 
things.” 

“ Ah! there we take issue,” said I. “This 
passion for social distinction is as old as the 
Pyramids. To haye your rank, to stand well 
with your contemporaries, is not an ignoble 
ambition. I grant you that one curious ex- 
periment of equality has brought about some 
absurd, and impalpable, and false barriers, 
which certain people essay to build up against 
another set—certain street barricades thrown 
up in a passion, bloodily fought for, and, 
when gained, worth nothing; that kind of 
guerrilla warfare which is waged every winter 
by certain women, with a sort of fish-wife 
vulgarity and temper—but that is not society. 
That is one of the consequences of newness. 
To gain admission to certain salons which you 
and I know and admire, is a different thing. 
We know the women who preside over them 
confer distinction by their acquaintance; we 
know that, in their houses, we shall meet soci- 
ety winnowed of its vulgarity, pretension, and 
ignorance—we shall find individuals. As 
Margaret Fuller said, ‘to have unity, you 
must first have units.’ Our friend knows 
where to find the units, and she combines 
with them luxury, fashion, dress, splendor— 
all that can intoxicate the senses—without 
leaving a ‘ to-morrow’ in the cup. There are 
such houses in our American society. To be 
ambitious to gain a foothold in them, is not 
unworthy of the most dignified neophyte.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the editor, “‘ but 
I wish there were not so many who are will- 
ing to go by the back-stairs.” 








“Ah! you must remember that snobs are 
born, and not made.” 

“Did I not ask you a short time ago to 
define the word ‘ snob?’” 

“Yes, and I turned the conversation, for 
it is almost impossible; however, I will try, 
A refined snob is a person of otherwise good 
qualities, of which reverence is one; but he 
has not the courage of his opinions—he is a 
victim of social cowardice. He is afraid, in 
fact, of his own social position; perhaps en- 
tirely without reason, but you cannot call 
courage to a heart which has it not. There. 
fore he is a victim to the social leaders who 
have that pricel dity, impudence. 
Also, the respectable snob lives in perpetual 
fear of phantoms which he conjures up him- 
self. He fears that Mrs. Clavering looked 
coldly on him, that Miss Brown-Jones will not 
dance with him; in fact, the respectable snob 
has no easy life. If a woman, she suffers 
tortures. Every social occasion is freighted 
with dangers and pin-pricks. 

“The vulgar snob is a far coarser creat- 
ure. He is generally a foreigner of ignoble 
antecedents, who finds in our country a posi- 
tion he never could have held in hisewn. His 
tyranny is immense if he gets high enough, 
his subserviency absurd if he is kept down, 
I have known the native vulgar snob occa- 
sionally, but to blossom into full luxuriance 
the snob must be a foreigner. To be a snob 
argues a profound absence of self-respect ; 
perhaps the sufferer should be more pitied 
than blamed. 

“It is to this element, this presence of 
snobbism, that we owe much of the failure 
of society. It disgusts the honest and the 
sensible. They meet it always at the portals 
of the great world, and they retire before it. 
Certain brave, and modest, and genuine young 
men shun it as an unclean thing. Thiey see 
their comrades whom they have not respected, 
perhaps, at school or college, or on the ball- 
field, or in the rowing-match—men who are 
their inferiors in every respect—they see 
those men succeeding in society, and through 
a subservient, slavish snobbery; and they 
naturally conclude that a society which en- 
dures such things must be a sort of place 
which they will not enjoy, and they retire ac- 
cordingly, taking from society the element 
that it so much needs—their own sincere 
selves.” 

“One hates a coward everywhere,” said 
the editor. 

“Yes, and a coward who succeeds, even 
measurably, through his cowardice, is doubly 
hateful; but I think there should be more 
pity for snobs—just as you pity the deformed 
and the maimed ; they are not tu blame.” 

“ How long does a social leader last in 
this country ?” inquired my companion, who 
was given to statistics. 

“Well, not long; the same rotation in 
office prevails as in politics. It would be 
much better if they lasted longer. You see 
our society needs a head. Having no queer, 
no nobility, we have no standard in social 
politics, no party to hail from. As in every 
other profession, practice makes perfect, and 
those women who have been long at the 
work are much better fitted to make a society 
which shall represent at least some elements 
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of agreeability, than those who come to it 
newly. So that we occasionally have a dull 
yinter, a dull summer at a watering-place, 
when a good leader would have made the 
whole thing very gay. We need a master of 
ceremonies very much at the watering-places 
to introduce people, and to keep out the ad- 
yenturesses, who are making their way per- 
petually into the society which should know 
them not; we need a censor of public morals, 
too, but that we never shall have.” 

“ And a hospital for those who are killed 
by the cruelty of women,” said the editor. 
“I mean other women. I have seen elderly 
women so cruel to young ones—old society- 
leaders killing young and handsome neo- 
phytes with a glance, those in good society 
looking so askance at those who are not, I 
want a hospital for the wounded !” 

“Oh, you may save your pity! The young 
and handsome ones are very recuperative, 
and they have a terrible revenge. Time is 
fighting for them all the time.” 

“But I have seen some delicate souls 
wounded to the death,” said he. 

“So have I. Fashion has its story of 
Keats, of that handsome young actor Walter 
Montgomery, who shot himself because the 
critics pitched into him so mercilessly ; and 
then they found out that he was the most ro- 
mantic of Romeos. Fashion has its parallel 
to the boy Chatterton, no doubt; I have 
known a gifted and lovely woman stung to 
madness by social arrows, by the wounds in- 
flicted by the hands of other and jealous 
women—but such tragedies are rare.” 

“T must say one such takes the taste for 
society away,” said the editor. 

“And yet one or two failures have not 
impaired your interest in politics,” said I. 

“You are unfair in your argument. Poli- 
ties is business. Society is a pleasure,” re- 
plied he. 

“No, I think society is a business; it be- 
comes so in its practical working, and you 
find in it, as I have said, only the imperfec- 
tions of our common nature. The jealousies 
of the convent are quite as narrow, and bit- 
ter, and cruel, as those of society, and the 
benefits less. See how society and social at- 
trition brighten up the mind! One says un- 
expectedly good things at a dinner or in the 
presence of a gay company. That is one of 
the advantages.” 

“But I think society very leveling. I 
think fashion extinguishes or aims at extin- 
guishing wit. Emerson says that ‘ the con- 
stitutions which can bear in open day the 
rongh dealing of the world must be of that 
mean and average structure such as iron and 
salt, atmospheric air, and water; but there 
are metals like potassium and sodium, which, 
to be kept pure, must be kept under naphtha.’ 
Sol think the best elements of the human 
mind evaporate in the air of fashion, and 
only the commonplace flourishes.” 

“There is a great deal in whateyou say, 
no doubt. The commonplace and the vulgar 


have great vitality in them, like certain 
weeds ; but I still think there are many flow- 
ets which flourish in the atmosphere of fash- 
jo. Look at the beautiful, pure, young 
daughters of our best houses, how they adorn 
and are adorned. Look at the grace it in- 





troduces, the courtesy, the elegance, the pict- 
ure which it makes! Contrast a salon at 
Newport with one at Julesburg or Salt Lake 
City, and which do you prefer?” 

“Decidedly Newport, which is one of the 
perfect places of the world; for there you 
have fashion engrafted on home, social science 
with a background of respectability and real- 
ity. There the American people take their 
pleasure with a certain deliberateness and 
quietude which do not exist elsewhere. Bo- 
naparte said he found the ‘vices were very 
good patriots’ when he laid a tax on brandy. 
The virtues are good patriots at Newport, 
and one forgives the lavish expenditure in 
equipage, and dinners, and dress, when one 
sees the patriots who indulge in these things 
teaching a whole nation good taste,” said the 
editor. 

“TI wish the tyranny of fashion would 
give us a Napoleon I.,” said I, “an absolute 
monarch whose decisions were final. I think 
it would quiet so many uneasy souls, and 
bring about such delicious peace. I believe 
in absolute monarchy, ‘ a despotism tempered 
by assassination,’ a good tyrant.” 

“Then I should open all the terrors of 
the newspaper upon him, and he would be 
crushed by the immense engine of the press,” 
said the editor. 

“Never,” said I, “King Fashion cannot 
be crushed. He has a thousand lives, a mill- 
ion heads; you and your great newspaper 
would be the first to bow before him, and to 
own up to his power. All mankind and 
womankind have done it always, and will do 
it forever. His great realm is boundless, his 
revenues enormous. How many millions do 
we pay annually for artificial flowers? More 
than we pay for iron! There is no trouble 
in collecting Ais revenues; his subjects are 
enthusiastically Joyal—don’t you think so?” 

“ Perhaps,” said the editor, “At any 
rate, I will allow you—the last word.” 
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AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 
FEAST. 





HE festival of the day on which the 
church of any parish was dedicated 
is specially enjoined in the law of Edward 
the Confessor (a. p. 1058); and from this 
festival originated the fairs and feasts ob- 
served to this day in the rural districts of 
England. With the exception of the counties 
of Cumberland, Durham, and Northumber- 
land, these annual merry-makings are desig- 
nated “fairs,” but in the three northern 
counties they are termed “ feasts,” and are 
the occasions of saturnalian jollification. The 
feast in the border counties is the red-letter 
day of the calendar; and, no matter how 
much penurious cares may have corroded the 
heart of the humble villager during the year, 
by hook or by crook he fares sumptuously 
on Feast-Sunday and revels unrestrained on 
Feast-Monday. 
The writer was a guest at the annual cel- 
ebration of a Northumberland feast last year, 
and he purposes in the present article to try 








and describe what he saw and heard on that 
occasion, 

Longhoughton is a considerable village on 
the Northeastern Railroad, about forty miles 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, and thirty from Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed. The parish of Longhough- 
ton comprises the smaller villages of Boul- 
mer and Littlehoughton, and several hamlets, 
and the entire population comprises some 
four thousand souls. The parish church was 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist shortly af- 
ter the Reformation, and the feast is held on 
the first Sunday in July. 

For weeks previously, the approaching 
festivity is the dominant topic of conversa- 
tion among the rustics, who nightly discuss 
their vesper pint of ale in the four ale-houses 
which Longhoughton village boasts. With 
the early days of June comes the first note 
of preparation, The village Witenagemote 
is held in the “ Blue Bell,” and four stewards 
are appointed to superintend the sports on 
Feast-Monday, and to collect money for 
prizes. The latter portion of their duty nat- 
urally comes first; and they accordingly 
commence at once a vigorous canvass of the 
whole parish, Every house is visited; every 
man-servant and maid-servant is dunned ; 
and everybody, rich or poor, subscribes ac- 
cording to his means. The half-dozen wealthy 
farmers give each a sovereign or half a sov- 
ereign ; the poorer five shillings; cottagers 
two or three shillings; and domestic ser- 
vants and farm-laborers, termed “ hinds,” 
from a shilling to threepence each. The 
“stewards” are quite as importunate as en- 
terprising philanthropists, male and female, 
in other branches of “ wind - raising,” and 
when they come to “ reckon up” on the Fri- 
day night preceding the feast, they always 
have a good round sum to show as the fruit 
of their canvass, 

On Saturday it is market-day at Alnwick, 
and thither, riding on a swing-seat iv a two- 
wheeled cart, carpeted with straw, the stew- 
ards proceed to buy prizes, to be competed 
for at Monday’s sport. The purchases usual- 
ly include bridles, whips, pocket - knives, 
shawls, handkerchiefs, spoons, half - pound 
packages of common tobacco, etc. About 
one-half of the funds is thus invested; the 
other half is disposed of in money prizes, 
and in liquidating the expenses of the stew- 
ards—whose receipts and disbursements, I 
was informed, are never audited, but who 
undoubtedly live on the fat of the land dur- 
ing the term of their official existence. 

Early rising prevails throughout the par- 
ish on the morning of Feast-Sunday. Men 
and women, old and young, contrive to have 
some portion of their holiday attire spick and 
span new for the occasion. Where the finances 
warrant the extravagance, the whole suit is 
warm from the hands of the tailor or the 
dress-maker. By nine o’clock invited guests 
begin to arrive. They are invariably ultra- 
paroehial, for no one would dream of dining 
from home on this eventful day. The village 
Sunday-school is crowded with flashily- 
dressed children, and the church is crammed 
from altar-rails to porch by the male parish- 
ioners and their male and female guests. 
The gude-wives are, of course, at home toil- 
ing like beavers in cunning culinery manip 
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ulations, designed to astonish and ravish their 
visitors. 

As the vicar walks up the aisle to the 
weading-desk, his rather morose countenance 
wears an injured expression when he looks 
around at the densely-packed pews. His ser- 
mon has been prepared with a view to this 
“ rush ;” and when he mounts the pulpit, he 
proceeds to emphasize a vehement philippic 
for the chastisement of such of his hearers 
as condense the public worship of the year 
into this anniversary. On fifty-one Sundays 
of each year, his congregation consists of 
the Sunday scholars and a score or two of 
old people, who drop comfortably asleep 
while he is “ a-bumming and booming away” 
in his usual somnolent style. The old clerk, 
when he “ raises the hymn,” seems to feel as 
if the eyes of Europe were upon him, and he 
shakes his head and darkly frowns when the 
Boulmer fishermen, with voices like fog- 
horns, prolong the last syllable of each line 
to an aggravating length, as is their inva- 
riable habit. He gasps and bawls as if his 
salvation depended upon being heard above 
the chaos of discord that surrounds him, but 
the hoarse wailings of the fishermen and the 
wild howlings of the “hinds” and their 
guests overwhelm the juvenile choir and ex- 
tinguish the old clerk. 

If the dinner that awaits the worshipers 
is not in every instance a culinary success, 
you may rest assured it is not because the 
gude-wife has been remiss in her exertions. 
Generally speaking, the earliest new potatoes, 
green - gooseberries, and green - peas, make 
their appearance at the Feast-Sunday table. 
For the season in this border district is quite 
six weeks behind that of the southern coun- 
ties of England. Roast-lamb is the favor- 
ite joint with the well-to-do yeomen, and 
a boiled ham is considered indispensable. 
Moreover, every table in the parish must 
be graced with “a Longhoughton Man;” there 
could be no feast—nor, indeed, any thing ap- 
proximating to a feast—without one. The 
“Longhoughton Man” is a mammoth dump- 
ling of transporting aroma and distracting 
richness —a sort of beatific Christmas-pud- 
ding at midsummer; and “he” was set 
a-boiling yesterday at eventide, and has 
boiled the whole night through. 

With the ravenous orgasm plainly ap- 
parent on every face, the gude-man of the 
house rapidly mumbles a grace—generally 
speaking, the only grace before meat his wife 
and children hear in the twelvemonth—and 
then the heats of epicurism glow around the 
festive board. Boys and girls in their early 
teens exhibit gastronomic capacities that 
would amaze and confound city-folks; and, 
in farm-houses where roast-ducks and green- 
peas form part of the bill of fare, most of 
the masculine feeders are served with a duck 
intact ! 

The village taverns do a thriving business 
in the evening, but it is rare to see a case of 
actual temulency on Feast-Sunday. This does 
not arise from any exalted respect for the Sab- 
bath, buf from the fact that most of the villa- 
gers retire early to bed, so as to be up betimes 
on the morrow. For the quoiting for small 
money prizes, on the village green, begins at 





bled competitors from all the surrounding par- 
ishes within a radius of ten miles. Groups 
of somewhat vagrant-looking young men, the 
majority of whom intend to participate in 
some of the sports of the day, are present 
from Lesbury, Warkworth, Felton, Shilbottle, 
Alnwick, Whittingham, Chatham, Reming- 
ton, Embleton, Dunstan, Howick, and other 
towns and villages even more distant. The 
quoiting is over by noon, and a good deal of 
“London porter,” drawn in half-gallon pots, 
has been consumed by the contestants and 
spectators. By this time the village street 
and green present an animated and curious 
spectacle. Hordes of hucksters are arriving 
and erecting their ramshackle stalls in a 
long line, fringing the street opposite the 
church-yard. They are all denizens of the 
squalid “yards” of Alnwick, and are of 
both sexes, representing various types of 
sbrewd vagabondism. Some drive wretched 
starveling ponies, hitched to creaking home- 
made carts; others ride donkeys with pan- 
niers ; while others carry their merchandise 
on their backs, presenting an exact picture 
of the huckster as Holmes in heraldic lan- 
guage has described him: “ He beareth gules 
a man passant, his shirt or shift turned up to 
his shoulders; breeches and hose azwre, cap 
and shoes sable, bearing on his back a bread- 
basket full of fruits and herbs, and a staff in 
his left hand or.” 

Oranges, nuts, candies, gingerbread—com- 
pounded, moulded, and ornamented, as one 
may see it any day in Baxter Street and other 
classic slums of Gotham—toys, jews’-harps— 
or, as the natives here term them, “ gew- 
gaws ’’—ribbons, and cheap jewelry, comprise 
the temptations artfully paraded to entrap 
the pence of the buirns and hobbledehoys. 
Long before their stalls have been erected or 
arranged, the candy-specialist hucksters have 
found it necessary to gratify the clamorous 
demand for “ claggum,” a villainous, dark- 
complexioned substance, composed of sophis- 
ticated molasses, dirty-brown sugar, and an 
oleaginous substance playfully termed “ but- 
ter.” I know not how to account therefor, 
but I note the fact that this black, adhesive 
nastiness seemed surprisingly gratifying to 
the palates of Longhoughton fledgelings. Ev- 
ery second juvenile face was tinged and 
daubed with “claggum.”” When one pen’orth 
was consumed, the bantling straightway hied 
him to the “ huickster-wife” for a fresh sup- 
ply, and forthwith began purring over it like 
a cat when she finds a sprig of valerian. 
Others were overcome by cheap toys of the 
“ monkey-up-a-stick ” and “ jack-in-the-box” 
pattern ; while others, again, created a hide- 
ous din with newly-purchased tin whistles 
and twopenny trumpets. 

Surrounding the single stall, where rib- 
bons and “ bows for the ball” of every posi- 
tive rainbow hue are exhibited, stand buxom 
country lassies in their teens. They are no 
airy-like sylphs, but rollicking, strapping hoy- 
dens, bounteous in shoulder and chest, and 
large of limb. There were witchcrafts and 
philters long ago for entangling the hearts 
of the fair; but philters and charms have an 
aspect of perfect innocence compared to the 
fascinations of those gaudy bows of ribbon 


eight o'clock. At this hour there are assem. | for these red-cheeked maidens. When one 





of them makes a purchase, there is a buzz 
of excitement among her companions, and 
she pins the garish embellishment on her bo. 
som with a fearful joy. 

A cart containing the prizes, drawn by 
willing hands and guarded by the four stew- 
ards, now appears on the green. The races 
are about to begin, and men and women eager. 
ly occupy every coign of vantage whence a 
good view may be obtained. The church. 
yard is invaded by hundreds, for its soil is 
five feet higher than the street, and the wall 
is level with the turf. First of all, there is a 
boys’ foot-race of a hundred yards for a 
pocket-knife, followed by a bigger boys’ race 
for a whip, a young men’s race for half-a- 
crown, a girls’ race for a shawl, and a men’s 
race for five shillings. Man, and girl, and 
boy, run bareheaded, in their stockings ; and 
the encouragement which the various com. 
petitors receive from the crowd is of the most 
demonstrative kind. “Haud away, Tom!” 
“Gau on, Bob!” “Get up, Sall!” and simi- 
lar exclamations, are heard till the race is 
won. 

The “ starter” steward now bawls, “ Bring 
out yer cuddies for the cuddy-race ! ”—cuddy 
being the expressive provincialism for the 
much-enduring ass. Five long-eared steeds, 
mounted by depraved-looking Alnwick boys, 
are speedily in line, and the betting begins. 
“Awl bet a shillin’ on maw cuddy!” “ Awl 
hev maw cuddy agyen yors for half-a-croon !” 
“ Whe’ll lay two to yen agyen maw cuddy?” 
ete. 

At the words “ Haud away!” a sham- 
bling start is effected. The jockeys thwack 
the ribs of their coursers with stout sticks, 
and amid the delighted cheers of the crowd 
they canter slowly past the church- yard, 
when, the gute of the vicar’s shrubbery being 
open, one of the donkeys darts in and scours 
wildly around, making dreadful havoc of 
trim gravel-walks and flower-parterres. An- 
other bolts down Crawia’ Lane, while two 
others proceed to exhibit the four cardinal 
sins of the equine race—they shy and stum- 
ble, they rear and run away. The fifth skir- 
mishes along the street, jumping and buck- 
ing until he works the pad forward to his 
narrow shoulders, bringing disaster to his 
rider, when a great cry arises that “ Puddia’ 
Smith’s cuddy’s fouled the laddie!” 

From the starting-place along the straight 
village street, sparsely dotted with houses, to 
“The Rock” ale-house and back, is two 
miles ; and it is fully an hour before the win- 
ning donkey returns at a tripping hobble, 
with the next pirouetting along a quarter of 
a mile behind, and the rest nowhere to be 
seen. I never witnessed such an exhibition 
of stubborn, sneaking tricks, and general 
asinine depravity, as were presented by these 
cuddies on this occasion. The owner of the 
winning flier received a new bridle and half- 
a-crown, and bets were settled with prompti- 
tude, if wot with all the amenities of more 
pretentious race-courses. 

The next is a wheelbarrow-race, in which 
young men engage. As most of the com- 
petitors are from a distance, the “ man-cart 23 
is usually borrowed ; and, as the starter cries, 
“Come on wi’ yer barraz!” one of the a& 
pirants is seen propelling his machine through 
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the church-yard, when he.is unexpectedly and 
morosely challenged by the vicar: 

“What are you doing here, fellow, with 
your barrow? Don’t you know, you scoun- 
drel, that this is consecrated ground ? ” 

“ Yis sor, yis sor; but aa gat the len’ ov 
the barra fra the sexen, an’ aa thowt it was 
consecrated tee !”’ 

The ready wit of the cadger provokes the 
risibilities of his reverence, and the “ barra” 
is allowed to proceed. 

There are half a dozen barrows with a 
human propeller between each pair of shafts, 
The stewards exhort them on penalty of for- 
feiting the prize to “gan fair” and “nee 
dings ;”” but the admonition is unheeded. No 
sooner are they started than the inborn ras- 
cality of these fellows begins to appear. Vi- 
cious collisions are adroitly perpetrated, and 
two of the barrows are soon wheelless and at 
rest. Every effective carom is received with 
vociferous cheers by the male portion of the 
spectators, and with delighted sniggering and 
screams by the ladies. 

Athletic sports, such as putting the stone, 
throwing the heavy hammer, leaping, etc., 
are next in order, and some extraordinary 
agility and puissance are exhibited. The ex- 
citement is now at its height. The hearts 
of the clodhoppers are big with tumultuous 
joy. The faces of the maidens and their 
sweethearts are wreathed in smiles. The 
vicar walks through the street with a severe 
and deprecating look. The penny showman 
puffs his Pandean pipes and wallops his drum 
ouiside his booth, preparatory to vomiting 
fire, papers of pins, handkerchiefs, and miles 
of ribbons, within. The hucksters are vocif- 
erously auctioneering their wares. “ Here 
ye are, hinnies, here’s yer fine Cheeny or- 
anges;” “ Here’s yer nice Barseelowny 
nuts;” “Here’s yer nice sweet claggum, 
hinnies ;” “ Here’s yer bonnie breest-knots, 
are ye gan ti the baall the neet, hinny?” 
“Come noo, binnies, try yer luck at the row- 
ly-powly"*—row and pow pronounced like 
row, a noisy disturbance. The “ rowly-pow- 
ly” is a hollow brass ball, about two inches 
in diameter, with one hundred and twenty- 
eight equal sides, numbered from one to one 
hundred and twenty-eight. The ball is whirled 
round in a small wooden dish by those who 
try their luck, and the one’ who wins receives 
the value of the stakes invested in nuts, or- 
anges, or gingerbread. 

In a corner near the “ Blue Bell ” isa 
man yelling, ‘Come an’ try yer dogs! Six- 
pence a pull at the badger!” The odorous 
animal is kenneled in a large barrel, lying 
lengthways, and grins horribly when a dog 
Ventures his nose near. The native dogs are 
mostly of the shepherd’s collie breed, and no 
amount of cuffing or persuasion can induce 
them to enter the barrel; bat the amount 
of barking they accomplish while scampering 
round in make-believe fury outside is pro- 
digious, 

Presently, from all sides, there is a mad 
Tish of the crowd toward the prize-cart on 


the green, and, amid the uproarious guffaws | 


of the rustics, three young chimney-sweeps, 
with sooty faces, red lips, and excessively 
bright eyes, mount the cart to compete, by 
facial contortions, for half a pound of tobac- 





co. This is termed in local parlance “ girn- 
ing for baccy,” and old and young seemed to 
regard it as the most excruciatingly funny 
thing in the day’s amusement. The sweeps 
certainly earned their sop. More repulsively 
hideous imps I never beheld as they sat grin- 
ning and snarling at the open-mouthed audi- 
ence and each other ; and I felt relieved when 
the exhibition was over, and each sweep re- 
ceived half a pound of “ shag.” 

Meantime, in the four taverns, there has 
been a heavy consumption of ale and porter 
by that irregular element to be found in ev- 
ery English village that prefers tobacco and 
intoxication to every other form of enjoy- 
ment. Besides, beer is not only plentiful, 
but priceless to-day. An Alnwick brewer or 
his “ traveler’ has his headquarters at each 
of the ale-houses, and is ordering gallon after 
gallon among the horny-fisted topers, who in- 
cessantly drink his health and laud his ale, 
after the manner of impecunious sponges 
from time immemorial. 

By this time, too, notorious local charac- 
ters are beginning to manifest themselves. 
There is Ned Forster, the comical cobbler, 
who at church yesterday wore a new suit, 
hatless to-day, with his coat rent, and his ex- 
tenuations demoralized. He goes bawling a 
song up the street, sees the vicar in his gar- 
den, enters, and accosts him. Ned is a steady 
church-goer, and moderately temperate on 
the other fifty-one cobblers’ Mondays of the 
year; consequently the vicar is shocked, and 
proceeds to scold. “ For shame of yourself, 
Forster,” cries his reverence ; “ go home to 
your wife and family. What a disgrace it is 
to see a respectable man like you in this con- 
dition!” The cobbler strikes an attitude of 
severe attention, and, after every pause in 
the angry exhortation, solemnly and alertly 
responds: “ Lor’ have marcy ’pon us, k-’cline 
our hearts to keep ’is law!” 

One of the large farmers of the parish bas 
been “ busy” in the “ Blacksmith’s Arms,” 
and now he is inspired with a frantic desire 
to obtain an audience while he counts twenty 
in French. 

A huge Boulmer fisherman, yclept Geordie 
Stewart—mulish and quarrelsome when so- 
ber—has got freighted with Atkinson’s extra 
pale ale, and is recklessly buying sweetmeats 
for the children—at present the most arrant 
child of them all. 


“ Sing to thy mamwy, hinnie, 
Dance to thy daddy, hinnie, 
An’ thou'll git a penny when the boat comes in,” 


roars the giant toiler of the sea. 

A retired captain of the Royal Navy, in 
receipt of a handsome pension from the 
crown, is here drunk, quarrelsome, and half- 
crazy. He is but five feet two inches in 
height, yet he has a voice like a clang of 
trumpets. Every articulation is an absolute 
roar, and among the revelers he is the hero 
of the day. 

The gude-wives, meanwhile, have not per- 
mitted the day to pass unimproved. Sundry 
and many jugs of ale—and, I am afraid, of 
more potent liquors—have found their way 
from the different “ tap-rooms” to various 
firesides ; and, when the shades of evening 


| begin to prevail, groups of smirking matrons 





may be seen apparently suffering from verti- 
go or other premonitory symptoms of a de- 
termination of blood to the head, accom- 
panied by a mysterious paralysis of the loco- 
motive functions. 

There are now two rival ballad-singers 
rasping and roaring their ditties in the street 
opposite the ale-houses. Most of their songs 
verge on indelicacy, and are relished and pur- 
chased in direct proportion to their tendency 
in this direction. There are also the gipsy 
fortune-tellers from Yetholm, the Zingari 
capital at the foot of the Cheviot Hills. The 
street is lit up with the lurid, smoky flare of 
naphtha-lamps ; and the clamor of the huck- 
sters, who will stay till daylight, the pipe and 
drum of the conjurer, and a Babel of other 
discordant shrieks and sounds, fatigue the 
ear. Dancing has also commenced in each 
of the taverns, and the crush and jam and 
perspiration are overpowering. The ball- 
rooms are lighted with tallow-candles, hung 
on the wall in tin sconces. The fiddler is 
mounted on a strong kitchen-table, and each 
young man, as he bespeaks a tune, “tips” 
the fiddler sixpence, so that, when the revel- 
ry ends, he has been amply recompensed for 
his unremitting scraping. In the early dawn 
of the morning the young ladies start for 
their homes, every red-handed nymph accom- 
panied by a rustic cavalier, who will see her 
to her very door. 

Next day many of the villagers are trying 
a hair of the dog that bit them yesterday. 
Among them are the four stewards, who have 
taken care to cultivate the mammon of un- 
righteousness to the extent of reserving “a 
few shillings” of the prize-money for the 
solace of their “ often infirmities ” during the 
remainder of the week. It is not until next 
Sunday that the village wears its normal 
look, while the débris of nuts, oranges, etc., 
will adorn the green and the street for many 


a week to come. 
James WiaGuHrt. 





MISAPPLIED PROVERBS. 


LL utterances are to be interpreted by 

their evident intention. And this is 

as true of proverbs as of other forms of 

speech. Yet, of these last, there are many 

perversions, some noticeable only for their 

drollery, others regretable on account of their 
mischievous tendency. 

An Irishman once backed his application 
for help a second time by the logical plea 
that One good turn deserves another ; and a 
countrywoman who recently came to town to 
purchase a flitch of bacon said to a clergyman 
with such an air of sanctimonious drollery as 
to leave her auditors in doubt whether she 
were more in jest than earnest, “The Bible 
says, ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone,’ so 
I thought I would come in and buy a little 
meat.” 

Were all misapplications of proverbs as 
harmless as these, we might pass them by 
with a smile. But some are of a very grave 
character, become the parents of very grave- 
looking offspring, and sometimes demand an 
equally grave consideration. To most peo- 
ple, proverbs are like coin from the mint; 
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they bear the stamp of authority, and pass 
from hand to hand with scarcely a question 
raised as to their genuineness or their value. 
They are reverently received into ordinary 
parlance as the condensed wisdom of ages, 
and the verdicts of hoary-headed experi- 
ences; and, when once received, they govern 
with an authority like that of Holy Writ. 

Who has not heard, and perhaps been 
misled by the oft-repeated proverb, Feed a 
cold and starve a fever, interpreted to mean 
that fevers and colds are to receive opposite 
modes of treatment—“ stuffing” and “ starv- 
ing.” Whereas its author, who endeavored 
to crowd words of wisdom into too narrow a 
space, no doubt knew and supposed that 
everybody else would know that a cold is 
only a fever under a disguised form, and, 
therefore, as in the proverb Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure, he intended to be under- 
stood as saying, “If you feed a cold you will 
have a fever to starve.” 

The teaching implied in the old-time ad- 
age, The idle man’s brain is the devil’s work- 
shop, and also in the phrase so common in 
criminal indictments, at the instigation of the 
devil, is calculated perhaps to exert a salu- 
tary influence, for, if there be a principle of 
evil, we may reasonably expect him to make 
use of just such opportunities for his chosen 
work. But, whatsoever may be one’s faith 
on this subject, it may be no less salutary to 
keep in mind the fact, and it may at the same 
time help to relieve a much-slandered indi- 
vidual in accounting for the machinations of 
that workshop, that it is questionable wheth- 
er we need inquire for any worse or busier 
instigator to evil than the workman’s own 
heart; for there is another old, old adage 
which says, Vo man can find a worse friend 
than the one he brings with him from home, 

Charity begins at home.—This is a capital 
and truthful saying if properly emphasized. 
Like every other virtue, it begins—in fact, it 


must begin—its genuine work as near as pos- | 


sible to the centre of one’s being, and radi- 
ate thence, like the concentric waves of wa- 
ter and of light, so far as the laws of sur- 
rounding Nature will permit. If there be no 
vital pulse in the centre, there can be none 
in the extremities. Even patriotism is re- 
vealed in its last analysis to be only a no- 
ble self-love which first permeates the home, 
and then expands so as to embrace the coun- 
try; and philanthropy is only an extension of 
the same generous feeling to the limits of 
the race. But for the same reason that a 
so-called patriotism and philanthropy, 
which would refuse to go beyond the limits 
of home, must become an intensified selfish- 
ness, so with a so-called charity. The prov- 
erb, to be used aright, must be emphazised on 
the second word. 

Charity covers a multitude of sins—Could 
the several authors of this charming proverb 
arise from the dead and learn the interpre- 
tation which has been given it, their holy 
horror would probably express itself in a 
dramatic scene worth witnessing. Solomon, 
never probably a man of high spirituality, 
notwithstanding his world- famed wisdom 
(that is, his common-sense), began its histo- 
ry by writing, in Proverbs x. 12: “ Hatred 
stirreth up strifes ; but love covereth all sins.” 


The Septuagint translators gave a free and 
unauthorized form to the last clause, which 
made it say, “ But friendship shall cover ail 
that are not contentious.” The apostle Peter, 
in quoting Solomon, rejects the Septuagint, 
and draws upon the original Hebrew, which 
he interprets, “ Charity [i. e., love] shall cover 
the multitude of sins ;” and the apostle James, 
quoting substantially in the same way, gives 
us the words, “ shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
In all these cases the writers evidently in- 
tended to say, in their flowing, Oriental style, 
what the Greeks and Romans embodied in 
their pithy maxim, Love is blind. As to the 
nature of its misapplication, no one*need be 
informed. The effort to wrest the teaching 
of Solomon, James, and Peter, to support the 
doctrine that almsgiving to the poor will 
atone for sin, is so “ thin” as to remind one 
of the turn given to the saying Cleanliness is 
next to godliness by a man equally noted for 
dissolute habits and for personal purity, who 
used to quote it as saying Cleanliness is godli- 
ness, 

The tongue is an unruly member, untamed 
and untamable,— Few proverbs of caustic 
character are more universally attested than 
this, and, strange to say, attested most read- 
ily by those who are most obnoxious to its 
indictments. No doubt this is the effect, in 
some cases, of ingenuous self-reproach ; in 
others, probably, it is the effort to devise an 
excuse for language that is otherwise inex- 
cusable. Viewed as a piece of animal mech- 
anism, the tongue is marked with wonder- 
ful flexibility and adaptedness to vocal pur- 
poses. As to its training, it is of all the 
members of the human body, not excepting 
either hand or eye, the most perfectly ruled. 
In producing those articulate sounds by which 
thought is conveyed, and those modulations 
of voice which express the tone and spirit of 
that thought, it perfectly obeys every moni- 
tion of the will, The tongue is, in fact, an 
excellent member—the best, perhaps, in this 
body—if only the heart be so. It, is an “ un- 
ruly member” only by being too faithful a 
servant of the power that wields it. 

The world owes me a living.—By whom is 
this claim put in? If by one who has long 
and unselfishly labored for the good of the 
world at large, to the neglect of private in- 
terests, as did the apostles of our Lord, and 
as has done many a John Howard and Flor- 
ence Nightingale since their day, and even an 
occasional Socrates among the heathen, the 
claim will be good, morally, if not legally. 
But such are the last persons whom we ex- 
pect to urge it. They usually prefer to go on 
silently in their work of noble disinterested- 
ness, and to say—if they say any thing— 
“ The Lord will provide.” A claim of incom- 
parably more manliness and truth was once 
expressed by a horribly maimed soldier, who 
said with bright and hopeful air: “I know 
that the world has some useful place for me 
to fill, and work for me to do; my business 

| is to hunt it up.” 

Knowledge is power.—This proverb is in 
two respects like Franklin’s Honesty is the 
best policy—first, in probably being sound by 
original intention, and secondly in probably 
being the parent of more evil than good. 


been condemned by high ethical authority, 

and is rapidly passing out of use, because 

it seems to base honesty on policy, instead 
of regarding it as morally obligatory, and 
thus lowering the standard of public morals, 

The proverb at the head of this paragraph 

has also been condemned, and is also passing 

out of use, because its tendency has been to 
lower the standard of popular education, 

There can be no question but that those peo- 

ples and generations which have excelled in 

knowledge have also excelled in power; but 
any educator of youth who should act upon 
the principle that education consists in cram- 
ming the mind with knowledge will have per- 
petrated as great an error as would a body 
of civil-engineers who should saturate the 
atmosphere with vapor from boiling caldrons 
because it is known that steam is a motor, 
The truth is, that steam and knowledge are 
powers (or rather means of powers) only when 
properly used. Many a man who has been 
noted as a walking encyclopedia has been 
equally noted for inability to put his knowl- 
edge to account, because the practical part 
of his education had been neglected. It is 
the right use of knowledge—and rather the 
right use than the knowledge itself—which is 
entitled to the name of power. The poet 

Cowper seems to have had an indirect vision 

of this truth when he wrote : 

“ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In minds replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that it has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that it knows no more.” 

** Immodest words admit of no defense, 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 
If there be any misapplication predicable 
of these words it is rather in the reason giv- 
en by the author than in the use made by 
those who quote them. In any case the last 
line is true; but in offenses against society 
no excuse on behalf of the offender is regard- 
ed as more available than to say that he 
knew no better. Even the apostle Paul af- 
firmed, in a certain sense, its validity when, 
in speaking of his blasphemy against Christ, 
and his persecution of the Church before he 
became a believer, he said, “ But I obtained 
mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbe- 
lief.” The plea, however, to be urged by 
permission of the offender requires such a de 
gree of humility, or rather of self-abnegs 
tion, as to be seldom heard ; for, as another old 

proverb says, Most people would rather be a 

counted knaves than fools, Possibly Mr. Pope 

had this fact in mind when penning these 
lines; but, if he had, he would have been 
nearer the truth, and not a whit the less 
biting, if he had said substantially, in his 
smooth verse : 

“ Immodest words admit dut one defense, 

That want of decency is want of sense ;" 
and perhaps this is what he intended. 

What everybody says must be true—There 
are certain deep and resistless intuitions po 
sessing the universal mind—such as belief iv 
the existence of a God and in the immortality 
of the soul—which might be safely received 
as true, even it they had no other support 
than their evident adaptedness to the neces, 
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impress all unbiased minds alike, thus beau- 
tifully illustrating the sententious old maxim 
of the Romans, Vox populi vox Dei. These 
jntuitions are always strongly marked with 
the peculiarity that, although they may not 
need the support of argument, they are not 
opposed to reason. There are cases, how- 
ever, in which the vox populi has been in di- 
rect opposition to the vor Det, as afterward 
revealed by reason, though none of these 
eases are of a moral nature, nor is their ac- 
companying perception worthy the name of 
intuition. A few generations back, under 
the guidance of another old proverb that 
Seeing is believing, “ everybody said” that the 
world was flat, and that it was a sort of im- 
movable centre around which daily revolved 
the sun, moon, and stars. But when this 
“voice of the people” came to be tested by 
facts, which reason proclaimed to be utter- 
ances of God in Nature, it was found to be 
utterly false, being an illusion of the senses ; 
the earth is not flat, nor do any of the heav- 
euly bodies daily rotate around it. Then, 
again, that mysterious and all-prevailing au- 
thority known as “ everybody” is proved in 
many cases to be a mere myth, being com- 
posed oftentimes of one’s own party in polli- 
ties or clique in society, while their maxims 
are contradicted by people of other parties 
and of other cliques. There is one form, 
however— and perhaps but one—in which 
reverence for a universal verdict is usually 
liable to be cherished to an injurious extent. 
It is when that verdict comes in the shape 
of a time-honored but unsound proverb, or in 
the false interpretation of a sound one. The 
popular sentiment toward all such proverbs 
is well expressed in the stanza of an old Eng- 
lish poet : 

“The people’s voice the voice of God we call ; 
And what are proverds but the people's voice, 
Coined first and current made by public 

choice ? 
Then sure they must have weight and force 
withal.” 

At the risk of disturbing the shades of 
the poets by irreverent criticism, we must 
notice another saying from the land of song, 
being nothing less than Dr. Young’s celebrat- 


_ ¢d line— 


“All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 


These words embody a noble as well as a 
reprehensible truth—not always appreciated, 
however, by those who quote, and not even 
acknowledged by the learned author from 
whose pen they flowed. He intended them 
484 biting sarcasm on the folly of procrasti- 
nation, especially in the matter of religion ; 
and he seems not to have been able to dis- 
cern any thing but insanity in the slowness 
of mankind to realize the truth of their own 
mortality.* Now, whenever this slowness is 





*The following lines will suffice to show the 
animus of the passage, though better shown by 
quoting more largely : 

“Tis not in aly not to scorn a fool, 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
Promise is poor, dilatory man. 


At ty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at a. and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
hes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
all the magnanimity of thought 
lves—and reresolves ; then dies the same. 
And why? Becanse he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves.” 





the result of an unwillingness to entertain an 
unwelcome truth, we must admit that it is in 
the highest degree chargeable with folly. But 
we may question whether it is always, or even 
usually, the offspring of a parent so unwor- 
thy, and whether, on the contrary, it may not 
be one of those deep and resistless intuitions 
of the universal mind, having in this fact the 
proof that it is the outspeaking voice of God 
himself. That the human body is mortal no 
one can doubt; it is obvious to every sense, 
and attested by every law of Nature. If 
man has an immortal part, it must be a some- 
thing which is invisible, intangible, beyond 
the reach of sense and of material laws. 
Now, it is an important fect, as significant as 
it is singular, that the conception we form of 
other people and the conception we form of 
ourselves are from totally different stand- 
points. When the name of another is men- 
tioned there instantly rises before the mind 
of the listener an image of that person’s 
bodily’‘presence. When our own names are 
mentioned there arises no bodily image (we 
do not thus symbolize ourselves; indeed, we 
cannot, for the man who “ beholdeth his natu- 
ral face in a glass, goeth his way and straight- 
way forgetleth what manner of man he was ”’). 
The mention of our own names is instantly 
associated with certain consciousnesses of 
thought and feeling, which constitute our 
mental picture of self, and by which we dis- 
tinguish that self from all other beings. In 
other words, the idea we naturally form of 
others is bodily; the idea we form of our- 
selves is spiritual. When, therefore, the 
mortality of another is alluded to, our con- 
ception of it is easy, because we have only to 
imagine the living body of that other pale, 
cold, and stiff in death. But when our own 
mortality is the subject of thought, we can- 
not without special effort realize it, because 
these consciousnesses by which self identi- 
fies self cannot be conceived of as pale, cold, 
stiff, or, in fact, other than living and active. 
If, therefore, the soul of man be immortal, 
this natural tendency of men to 
** think all men mortal but themselves " 


is not in all cases the insane habit which Dr. 
Young seems to have supposed, but, on the 
contrary, may be a noble instinct, revealing 
to us, as by a voice from heaven, the mo- 
mentous truth that we are immortal / 

F. R. Goutprne. 





WOMAN’S NATURE. 


HE’S very shy, forsooth ; 
S Well, is there any hurry i 
When women hesitate, 

There is no cause for worry. 


What mean the April clouds ¢ 
Nothing but summer roses ; 

And Love one moment frowns, 
The next a smile discloses. 


When she is proud and cold, 

You should be pleased the better. 
Given her own wild way, 

She’ll ask you for a fetter. 


What have you been about? 

Not woman’s nature learning— 
Her dear heart goes away 

For sake of the returning. 


M. F. Burts. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE average American tourist is good-hu- 
mored and easily contented. It is rarely 

that he grumbles, even under injury. And he 
is prone to lively gratitude when, in the course 
of his travels, he is made here and there 
thoroughly comfortable. It is quite needless 
to point out how dependent he is upon the 
well-keeping of hotels. We do not design 
to become cynically bitter upon the Amer- 
ican landlord, much less to compare him un- 
favorably with his foreign confrére. In very 
many respects the average first-class Amer- 
ican hotel is quite superior to the average 
first-class European hotel. Its rooms are 
larger; its linen is cleaner and drier; its 
service is more assiduous, and on the whole 
less mercenary; its food more various and 
quite as good; and its method of charging 
more satisfactory. Yet the ideal hotel is 
rarely to be found. He who aspires tu keep 
such a one must be great in detail. In one 
or two little, or seemingly little, things a 
very beneficent improvement might be made 
in most of our hostelries, large and small, 
with little expense, and no very harrowing 
amount of care. The average traveler, for 
instance, might be conciliated, in the matter 
of food, by a few simple and wholesome re- 
forms. We would commend to enterprising 
‘*mine hosts” everywhere rather more at- 
tention to the arts of making good bread, 
distilling good coffee, and the cooking of 
plain steaks and chops. A traveler, even if 
he be stopping at a hotel-palace in New York, 
Saratoga, or Newport, will generally find the 
fancy, fixed-up, Frenchified dishes, which take 
up so much: space on the bewildering bill of 
fare, pall upon his taste ere many trials ; and 
will fall back upon the plain and substantial 
food to which he is accustomed at home. 
If he finds the coffee, the bread, the beef, 
and the mutton, as good as they are upon his 
own table, he is usually thankful and con- 
tent. An hotel that is famous for its good 
bread has a far better lease of prosperity 
than one that is famous for its good frican- 
deaus, vols au vent, or new-fangled entrées. 
Yet it is exceptional when the traveler hits 
upon really good bread and good coffee. 
The average bread and coffee, even at first- 
class hotels at summer resorts, are just suf- 
ferable, and that is all. Better bread and 
coffee will be found in nine out of ten of the 
private houses of a respectable New York 
street. Yet it would seem to be an easy 
matter for a landlord, who must be supposed 
to have abundant means with which to se- 
cure the best bread and coffee making talent, 
to provide his guests with that for which 
they would, as a rule, far more heartily 
thank him than for the more ostentatious 
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dishes which his head-cook tasks an inven- 
tive brain to produce. Few can enjoy a 
breakfast, however sumptuous, without good 
coffee; or a dinner, with however mary 
courses @ la Paris, without good bread; and 
amendment in these respects seems so feasi- 
ble, that we hope the hostly mind will some 
time be inspired by it. 

While upon the subject of American ho- 
tels, we may as well quote some rather sur- 
prising information about them which the 
London Daily Telegraph has been giving to 
its readers. The ignorance of this paper 
about every thing American is inveterate, 
and must, we should think, sooner or later 
become notorious. We can hardly look toa 
journal to enlighten Englishmen about this 
country which gravely asserts Brooklyn and 
Staten Island to be a civic part of the city 
of New York. Its description of our hotel- 
system is quite as wide of the truth. The 
London reader is told that it is the custom 
“to drive the guests, at the sound of a gong, 
at certain times of the day, and at no others, 
into a common dining-hall, and there allow 
them to browse at will in « wilderness of sec- 
ond-rate cookery.” There is just enough 
truth in this statement to encourage the false 
inference that Englishmen will make from it, 
that the meals in our hotels are confined 
within arbitrary and narrow periods—the 
fact being, that a range of two or three hours 
is given for each meal. If we mistake not, 
the guests of English hotels are much more 
restricted ; at most of them it is only at a 
certain precise hour that one can get a dinner 
with “a hot cut off the joint.” Then, as to 
service, the Telegraph seems to regard the 
system of feeing waiters, and chambermuids, 
and porters, and boot-blacks, which prevails 
in England, preferable to our fashion of pay- 
ing for service in the lump hotel-charge. Our 
hotels “discourage the giving of fees to 
waiters, the result being that a visitor is 
mainly compelled, except at meal-times, to 
wait upon himself.” We venture to assert 
that in our well-conducted hotels guests are 
waited upon quite as assiduously us at the 
best London houses. We supposed, more- 
over, that the feeing of waiters was generally 
regarded in England us an evil and nuisance 
which it was well to get rid of. Certainly 
the Telegraph, when it has not happened to 
want to turn a contrast unfavorable to Amer- 
ica, has spoken regretfully of the universal 
bribery of English waiters, and the pecuniary 
competition of guests to secure special atten- 
tion. That American hotels are not such places 
of cheerless vastness, elaborate discomfort, 
frantic food-bolting, and curiously-devised 
methods of inconveniencing the guests, as 
the Telegraph would have its readers believe, 
is evident from the wide-spread imitation of 
them in Europe. 











which suggested the main plan of the Grand 
Hotel and the Hétel du Louvre in Paris ; and 
everywhere on the Continent may be found 
traces of the American example. 





Tue commotion excited in England in 
consequence of the sentence of Colonel 
Baker is very great. Society seems to be di- 
vided upon the question—one faction bitter- 
ly denouncing the sentence of the court as 
unjustly lenient, the other defending it as 
fully as severe as the offense and the circum- 
stances pertaining to it warranted. The sub- 
ject is one that has brought out no little dis- 
cussion on the whole question of the penal 
law as it relates to different classes of so- 
ciety. It will doubtless always be main- 
tained, and with a good deal of reason, that 
legal punishments should be enforced with- 
out distinction of persons. There must be, 
it is claimed, the same law for the rich and 
the poor. This is fundamentally very true, 
and the truth of the maxim is so generally ac- 
cepted that in every civilized country capital 
crimes are equably punished. Whenever 
there are any distinctions at all, they pertain 
to minor offenses. Rich peculators some- 
times succeed in escaping the penalty of 
their misdeeds, not because the law makes a 
distinction between the rich and the poor 
thief, but because the peculation has not been 
the theft direct, has been adroitly managed 
so as to stund beyond the reach of the law. 
In all cases of a graver character where the 
offenses committed are identically of a like 
nature, the penalty is the same, no matter 
who the person is, But there are a few cases 
that necessarily involve a question of condi- 
tion or of antecedents. “he rich and the poor 
forgers suffer alike; but perbaps the rich and 
the poor drunkards, or the rich and the poor 
combatants in an assault, are quite likely to 
have a different sort of penalty dealt out to 
them. But this different justice in appearance 
may be very far from being different in fact. 
The noisy vagabond who is sent to the peni- 
tentiary for ten days probably feels no dis- 
grace, and experiences only a little temporary 
inconvenience in the penalty; but to the man 
of customary sobriety, who in an exceptional 
convivial hour disturbs the peace, a single 
night in the station-house is an intense hu- 
miliation, a bitter fact likely to stain and 
embarrass all his future life. To a man of 
sensibility and refinement a prison is ten 
times more formidable than to a man of 
coarse instincts and rude habits of life. Ev- 
ery thing in this world is much or little by 
contrast: a mode of life that to a laborer is 
comfortable and even agreeable, to one of an- 
other kind of training would be unendurable ; 
the tasks that some find easy, others find in- 
tolerable; the act that with one man is a 


It was the American hotel |! matter of custom, to another is a bitter hu- 








miliation ; and hence if the law in the inflic- 
tion of its penalties makes no distinctions, it 
simply succeeds in making practically tre. 
mendous differences. If it be a fundamental 
maxim that all men should suffer alike for 
similar offenses, then, in order that they 
may suffer alike the penalty should be ad- 
justed to the character, rank, and conditions 
pertaining to the persons under judgment, An 
inflexible law is sure to be an unjust law. A 
law incompetent to recognize the difference 
between a woman reared tenderly, amid euse 
and luxury, and a fierce termagant of the 
gutter, or insensible to the difference between 
a man of breeding and life-long repute and 
one hardened to every form of degradation, 
such a law is actually very unjust, how- 
ever much it may carry upon the surface a 
seeming equity. How far it may be prac- 
ticable to act upon these differences of char- 
acter and condition, it is not easy to say. In 
many kinds of offenses it is certain that it 
cannot be done; but, as the law always falls 
even at its best with peculiar harshness upon 
that better class who are not habitual crim. 
inals, who have under some mad temptation 
sacrificed every thing that had made life 
dear, there need be no fear that these unfor- 
tunates will not experience the bitter conse- 
quences of their misdoing to the full. 





A very intelligent correspondent of a 
Western paper has been dilating upon the 
evidences which he found, on a recent visit 
to England, of the power, glory, and great 
future, of our mother-land. Among other 
subjects, he examined that of the English 
land-tenure. Going thither with .the strong- 
est prejudices against that system, which 
“puts great estates in the hands of a few 
persons, and divorces the many from any in- 
terest in the soil except as tenants and hire- 
lings,” he seems to have made some discov- 
eries which modified his opinion. The chief 
was, that farming in England has come to be 
not only an industry but a trade. Compa- 
nies and firms have been organized, with the 
object of leasing large tracts of land, and of 
cultivating it to the best advantage by the 


"aid of the latest appliances and of generous 


outlays for wages and improvement. As far 
as it goes, the result of this system is to con- 
vert the peasant into an artisan, and, if he 
so chooses, also into a stockholder. No one 
can deny that this is a great advance upou 
the old customs of English landlordism ; nor 
is it surprising that these agricultural com- 
panies, when in full operation, get eight or 
nine per cent. profit, where the landed pro- 
prietors have long been, and are to this day, 
content with two or three. But the corre 
spondent of whom we speak greatly exag- 
gerates the extent and influence of agricult- 
ural companies. After all, there is but ® 
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very small portion of the arable land of Eng- 
land which can be so leased; prejudice and 
jealousy on the part of most landed proprie- 
tors will not permit a wide range of such 
operations. The writer proceeds to argue 
that the commercial system is far better than 
it would be to divide up all the land in Eng- 
land equally among heads of families; and 
so itis. But in the first place, as we have 
said, that system can go but little way; and, 
in the second, it is certainly possible to find 
some reforms and ameliorations in the arbi- 
trary land-tenure short of adopting the com- 
munistic programme of an equal division of 
property. The great difficulty is, that Eng- 
lish land is not permitted to circulate freely, 
as a marketable commodity. Put English 
land upon the same basis as American land, 
and we should hear no more, probably, of 
two peers owning half a county, and the 
Duke of Sutherland riding by rail from dawn 
to dusk over his own domain. The richest 
would always have the most land; but it 
would pass gradually from the hands of the 
patricians who are content with an income 
of three per cent. from the cultivated farms, 
and who keep large spaces for parks and 
preserves which yield them no income at all, 
into the hands of enterprising capitalists who 
would force the farms into their bighest*pro- 
duction, and turn the parks and preserves 
into flowing fields of wheat and rye. To 
abolish the old prescriptive laws of primo- 
geniture and entail would be a long step 
toward that free trade in land which is the 
best possible remedy for existing evils. 


Ove of our citizens, writing to an evening 
contemporary in regard to the obstructions 
in our streets, innocently asks what our high- 
ways are for. Inasmuch as the inquirer is 
well known as an old and intelligent citi- 
zen, it is much to be wondered where his 
eyes have been all these years. What are 
our highways for? Why, they are for sta- 
bling unused vehicles, and for the storage of 
empty boxes and ‘arrels; they are for the 
display of merchandise, and for the con- 
venience of sidewalk venders; they are for 
telegraph-poles, awning-posts, and shutter- 
boxes; they are for garbage and ash recepta- 
cles ; they are for protruding signs, flaunting 
banners, and dilapidated awnings; they are 
for circular-distributors and placard prome- 
naders ; they are for fruit and candy stands ; 
they are for target-excursions and military 
funerals; they are for everybody who has a 
Patent nuisance or an ingenious inconven- 
ience specially designed to intrude upon the 
rights of other people. It is easy enough to 
see, for one who goes about and keeps his 
eyes open, what the streets are for; but in 
dbtaining this knowledge, he is occupying the 
Streets in the way they are evidently not de- 
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signed for; and he will discover that pedes- | 
trians have no rights which those in posses- | 
sion of the highways are in any way bound to 
respect. He must make dé/ours around load- 
ing and unloading trucks ; he must pick his 
way amid labyrinths of boxes; he must dodge 
beneath drooping awnings and pendent fab- 
rics; he must circumnavigate show - cases 
and samples of merchandise; he must per- 
form his task with the intense conscious- 
ness that the highways are in no wise de- 
signed for him or his class. He will be per- 
plexed a little, no doubt, at the universal ac- 
ceptance of this fact. If he has been abroad, 
he will recollect cities where the highways 
are wholly withdrawn from the uses to which 
they are given up here, the rights of the trav- 
eler therein having the first and the supreme 
consideration, and he will greatly wonder 
how it is that in those countries so different 
an idea of the purposes of a highway should 
prevail from that which obtains in ours. 





In the Journat of September 4th the au- 
thor of an article entitled “ High-Flying and 
its Dangers” erroneously put to death the 
distinguished aéronaut, Professor Wise. We 
are half inclined to thank our contributor 
for his mistake, inasmuch as it has been the 
means of eliciting the subjoined pleasant 
note from the still living and very hopeful 
professor : 


“ PHILADELPHIA, September 4, 1875. 
‘* To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

** Dear Sir: In the present number of your 
JournaL you say I ‘died peacefully in my 
bed.’ In saying that, you committed a moral 
homicide. I am not dead nor sleeping, but 
full of life and vigor, working and living in 
the hope of being enabled to prove to the 
world that a system of aérial drifting with the 
balloon, via Gulf Stream air-current, from 
New York to England, is a feasible thing. 
Indeed, it is merely a matter of endurance to 
That part of the necessity is no longer 
problematical. We can use copper balloons. 
One of two hundred feet diameter, made of 
copper sheeting, weighing one pound per 
square foot, will have a net lifting power of 
sixty-eight tons when filled with hydrogen 
gas. 

** Now, as I hope to live long enough yet 
to demonstrate this theory in an humble way, 
you will be generous enough to resuscitate 
me, pat me on the back, and say encouraging- 
ly, ‘Go on and try.’ As another inducement 
to you to keep me alive a little while longer, 
allow me to tell you that I am diligently en- 
gaged in laying the foundation of a system of 
weather predictions by which we shall be ena- 
bled to prophesy the weather a year in ad- 
vance. We have cycles of weather, as we 
have cycles of eclipses. Our planet is subject 
to vicissitudes of perturbations and pressures 
from the other planets by conjunctions, oppo- 
sitions, quadratures, and by the interference 
of comets, acting upon the elastic shell of our 
earth, its atmosphere producing climatic phe- 
nomena that fail to be explained by mere ter- 
restrial differentiations. 

‘* All these considerations teward the evo- 
lution and progress of science call upon you 





to take me out of the death-bed and to put me 
fairly on my feet again, as I have before me 
this minute a proposition to make a number 
of balloon-ascensions in the interest of sci- 
ence. 

“Your Journat claims to disseminate sci- 
ence, civilization, art, refinement, and litera- 
ture, and it will but be promoting these ends 
by allowing me a lease yet a little while longer 
over and beyond the sixty-seven winters that 
have frosted my head, if not to fully estab- 
lish the two systems above mentioned, to at 
least teach my grandson, John Wise the 
younger, how to take up the line of march in 
the science of meteorology, to prove that the 
balloon is made for nobler ends than acrobatic 
performances. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“ Your friend and fellow-citizen, 
“* Joun Wiss.” 





Piterary, 


O many good people the accusation that 

a novel is “ sensational” is about the 
worst that can be brought against it; but, 
though our own taste for sensational novels 
is but feebly developed, long experience has 
convinced us that there is a species of story 


} more preposterously unnatural than even the 


sensational, more “ weak’nin’ to the mind” 
than poor poetry, and more prejudicial to lit- 
erary good morals than the familiar tales of 
bigamy, murder, and sudden death. Of such, 
Mrs. Newman’s “Jean” (New York: Harper 
& Brothers) is a recent example. Mrs. New- 
man quite evidently congratulates herself 
on not being as other (naughty) novelists are, 
and on writing “ pure, quiet, healthful” sto- 
ries, which even Mr. Pecksniff might have 
read aloud in bis family circle without bring- 
ing a blush to the maidenly cheek of his 
daughters; yet, after spending an hour or two 
in following Jean’s adventures, we are pre- 
pared to accept Miss Braddon’s most lurid 
story as plausible, probable, and life-like, in 
comparison. It is not merely that its plot 
is incoherent and absurd, that its coincidences 
are too numerous to mention, and that there 
is no logical antecedent for any thing that is 
said or done by any one of the names that 
do duty for persons in the story: Mrs. New- 
man absolutely insults her readers by the 
impudence of her demands upon their credu- 
lity. Either from poverty of invention ora 
superabundant faith in this credulity, she 
does not take the trouble to vary in the 
slightest degree the circumstances of her 
heroine’s successive disappearances. Three 
times Jean runs away from as many differ- 
ent households, and each time it is against 
her own inclinations and interest, and 
against the wishes of those she was most 
bound to consider, and brought about each 
time by a precisely identical misapprehen- 
sion. The culmination of it all is, that three 
different advertisements from the said three 
households appear simultaneously in the 
Times, each offering a reward for information 
that will lead to the discovery of Jean, she 
at the time lying sick of a fever brought on 
by the hardships to which she had thus un- 
necessarily exposed herself. A parallel per- 
formance is that of Maud (to whom is as- 
signed the wicked business of the story), who 
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inserts in the Times, first, a fictitious an- 
nouncement of her own marriage with a cer- 
tain Nugent Orme, and afterward a fictitious 
announcement of Jean’s death. The first 
is intended for Jean alone, and, of course, 
she sees it at once, while no one of the dozen 
or more persons who could have exposed the 
falsehood happens upon it. The second an- 
nouncement, on the other hand, is intended 
for these dozen or more people exclusively, 
and, of course, they see it immediately on its 
appearance; while Jean, and those of her 
friends who might have corrected it, conven- 
iently overlook that special issue of the 
paper. The author's ingenuity, such as it 
is, is expended in getting Jean out of one set 
of difficulties immediately to plunge her into 
another, all of them being destitute of any 
conceivable reason except to give a cumula- 
tive impression of Jean’s angelic loveliness 
of character. Spite of all, however, the nu- 
merous complexities are removed by the one 
solitary sensible act, which is credited to 
Jean during the entire course of the story: 
the wicked are punished, the virtuous re- 
warded, and the curtain descends to the fa- 
miliar music of wedding-bells. 

It would be waste of time to analyze the 
several “ characters,” which are of a piece 
with the plot. Mrs. Newman evidently wished 
to create a heroine who should attract by 
contrast with the typical, worldly-wise young 
lady of ordinary fiction ; and her recipe for 
making one is to endow the said heroine with 
every quality which the ordinary young lady 
has not, and to represent her as doing on 
any given occasion the exact opposite of 
what the ordinary young lady would do. 
Accordingly, Jean really loves her aunt and 
cousins, and actually believes them when 
they declare that they love her; when a cer- 
tain lady, to whom she has just been intro- 
duced, politely expresses the wish to become 
better acquainted, she opens widely her dark, 
liquid eyes, looks wistfully into those of the 
other, and asks “ Why?” when the young 
men pay her compliments and make love to 
her, she utterly refuses to become self-con- 
scious, and frankly pays them back in kind; 
when she goes to a ball, she exclaims aloud 
to her aunt, so that all the room can hear, 
“Isn't this splendid? did you ever see any 
thing so delightful?” and, when the young 
men crowded around for dances, “she de- 
lightfully gave them her tablets to fill up as 
they chose, and when they disagreed among 
themselves as to who was to have which, 
frankly informed Edward Lawrence, who ap- 
pealed to her, that it did not matter in the 
least—it was all the same to her.” Of course, 
such freshness and simplicity, after our sur- 
feit of heroines who are acquainted with the 
ordinary convenances of society, are very charm- 
ing, and it is not surprising that wherever she 
goes she wins the hearts of all except the 
wicked. But, in addition to all this, Jean is 
a “genius,” as distinguished from her ac- 
complished cousin Maud, who only has “ tal- 
ent.” The difference between genius and 


talent, as defined by Mrs, Newman, is that, 
while Maud could detect the slightest flaw in 
logic or reasoning from given premises, Jean, 
though weak in logic, had an intuitive per- 
ception of the weakness of the premises 


themselves. Indeed, Jean won Nugent Orme’s 
love (which should have been given to Maud) 
by revealing to him that after reading a cer- 
tain philosophical pamphlet four times with 
the aid of the dictionary, and sitting up till 
twelve o’clock at night to do it, she had “ hit 
the centre-point of the writer’s fallacy, when 
Maud’s quick intelligence had failed to find it.” 
As to Nugent Orme, the hero of the story, 
who spends his income in social experiments 
for the benefit of the laborer—who has “every 
important question of the day — religious, 
political, and social—represented upon his 
library-table, with all the best opinions for 
and against it”—who discusses with his be- 
trothed at balls the “ new philosophies as 
they arise,” and who is a “skeptic,” but not 
an “ infidel"—he is as pretty a prig and as 
neat a specimen of the woman’s ideal man as 
we have lately encountered. 

Most young ladies will be sure to follow 
Jean’s example in falling in love with him ; 
and we are compelled to confess that, in spite 
of all we have said, “ Jean” is a story with 
which many readers will be greatly pleased. 





Tue fifteenth volume of “ Little Classics” 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) is devoted to 
“ Minor Poems,” and contains one hundred 
and forty-two pieces. The selection is very 
good indeed, and, if the reader regrets the 
absence of some poetical favorites which 
he would fain believe are little classics, he 
will find himself compensated by others with 
which he was, perhaps, not so familiar. As 
we have already said, Mr. Johnson’s collec- 
tion of poetry cannot compare, as a whole, 
with Palgrave’s, or Dana’s, or Bryant’s, or 
several others that might be named; but it 
is excellent as fur as it goes, and the entire 
series, poetical as well as prose, is well worth 
shelf-room in every family library. 





Rererrine to the death of the late Bishop 
Thirlwall, the Saturday Review says: “* The 
name of another great scholar has to be add- 
ed, alongside of the names of Finlay and 
Willis, to the list of those whom death has 
taken from us within a year of which little more 
than half has as yet passed. It may be that 
a generation which has not yet learned to know 
the name of Finlay has already forgotten the 
name of Thirlwall. But those who know what 
writing history really is, and who know the 
powers which it calls for—those who hold that 





two good books on the same subject are better 
than one, and who do not think that the ap- 
pearance of the second makes the former use- 
less—they will feel that one of the few men at 
whose feet the learner might sit in the full 
trust that he would never be misled has passed 
away from among us. Of three great English 
historians of Greece, three men of whom any 
age and Jand might have been proud, all now 
have gone, and two have gone within a few 
months of each other. The two men who have, 
between them, told in our own tongue the tale 
of Greece, from her earliest to her latest days, 
were in life far apart from one another in their 
callings and in their places of abode. They 
were yet farther apart in the motives and cir- 
cumstances which led them severally to un- 
dertake the task of which each of them so well 
discharged his own share. In the life of each 
there was a contemplative and a practical 
stage ; but those stages came in reverse order 








in the lives of the two men. The writings of 


| one deal wholly with a distant past; the writ- 
ings of the other begin, indeed, from the dis- 
tant past, but carry on the tale down to days 
in which the historian recorded events in 
which he had been an actor. The man who 
went out to fight for Greece lived on in the 
land which he had helped to free to be at 
once her historian and her censor. The other, 
a scholar from his cradle, finished bis one 
great work early in life, and was then called 
away to practical life in a post as toilsome and 
difficult as any that could be found within the 
range of his calling. This marked contrast in 
the position of the two men leaves its impress 
on their writings. It is vain to argue which 
does his work the better of the two. Each 
does it as it was natural that he should do it 
in the position in which he found himself, and 
from the point of view in which he necessarily 
looked on his subject. It is enough to say 
that, between them, they have told the whole 
tale of Greece, and that each has told his part 
of it as it never was told before him.” 


Onz Mr. George Vasey has published in 
London a somewhat extraordinary and, we 
should judge, very comical work, entitled 
“The Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling,” 
which the Saturday Review notices as follows: 
‘*Mr. Vasey has devoted himself to the study 
of laughter with, as he says, ‘ all the serious- 
ness and gravity becoming a scientific or phil- 
osophical inquiry,’ but he has as yet only a 
‘rough outline’ of his views to offer. Mr, 
Vasey is of opinion that laughing has become 
a confirmed habit of the human race from the 
practice of tickling babies, and doubts wheth- 
er children would ever begin to laugh if they 
were not stimulated or prompted, ‘ but let 
alone, and treated naturally and rationally.’ 
He is very severe on parents and nurses for 
being so foolish as to imagine that the sounds 
proceeding from babies under such circum 
stances are manifestations of pleasure and de- 
light. His own view is that they are ‘ noth- 
ing more nor less than spasmodic and involun- 
tary contractions and dilatations of the pec 
toral muscles and the lungs, excited into ac- 
tion by absurd ticklings and stupid monkey 
tricks. . . . The conclusion is unavoidable, that 
the absurd habit of laughing,’ which Mr. Va- 
sey also thinks uueomfortable, ‘ is entirely 
oceasioned by the unnatural and false associa 
tions which have been forced upon us in early 
life.’ One of the chapters is devoted to ‘ the 
degrading and vicious consequences of the 
habit of laughing.’ Sensible people, Mr. Va- 
sey holds, rarely laugh, and fools who like 
laughing do a great deal of harm by encour- 
aging folly in others in order to have some- 
thing to laugh at. How much better, he thinks, 
it would be if people would be content with 
smiling, which does not twist the face into 
horrible grimaces ; and he gives a number of 
illustrations to deter his fellow-creatures from 
making frights of themselves by laughing. 
On the other hand, there are pictures of the 
‘entreating smile,’ the ‘ confiding smile,’ the 
* mother’s sympathetic smile,’ the ‘ infant's 
smile of delight,’ the ‘joyous smile of friend- 
ly recognition,’ the ‘supremely affectionate 
smile,’ the ‘ pensive smile’ (of a very idiotic 
character), and so on, which readers of the 
work can practise with the help of a mirror. 
We suspect Mr. Vasey will have some diff- 
culty in putting down laughter, but it might 
perhaps be well if people were more reason- 
able in regard to what they laugh at.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London 
Academy, writing of Mérimée’s “‘ Lettres & une 








autre Inconnue,” says: “* This new Jnconnue 
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was a Polish lady, who with her sister was 
one of the stars that glittered at the imperial 
court: she was, if we are to believe Mérimée, 
possessed both of beauty and wit, and had the 
free-and-easy cavalier manner then (1865-1870) 
regarded as the special mark of the highest 
breeding. She was the president of a Cour 
@ Amour, organized by way of pastime by the 
empress, and composed of ladies of her suite. 
Mérimée was their secretary, and he carried 
on the pleasantry which had been begun at 
Fontainebleau or Compiégne by continuing at 
a distance in his capacity of secretary to keep 
his fair president aw courant of all that is going 
on around him, The notes he addresses to 
ber, for they are notes and not letters, are 
duched in the frivolous and gallant language 
of the court, and long trains and striped stock- 
ings are as fully discussed as politics and lit- 
erature; but the style throughout is clear 
and brief, and as free from pretension as it is 
bright and witty, while the language is pre- 
cise, nervous, and expressive, and owing to 
these qualities Mérimée ranks as one of the 
two or three most distinguished writers of 
this century. He cannot, either as a novelist, 
historian, or archwologist, be said to be the 
first of his age, because by his own choice he 
was an amateur to the last, and wrote and 
studied professedly, solely for his own amuse- 
ment; nevertheless, he is the most marvelous 
story-teller, and, in his way, a perfect writer. 
At the same time his letters are a valuable 
record of the moral history of the Second Em- 
pire. They reproduce in a wonderful manner 
the vanity and ignorant levity of the imperial 
world, as well as the vague dread which was 
beginning to make itself felt in spite of the 
efforts made to stifle and dissipate it by the 
mad pursuit of worldly distractions and pleas- 
ure, Written, as the whole volume is, in a 
light, jesting tone, there is a note of bitter sad- 
ness sounding through it, which we cannot 
but feel to be the unconscious presentiment of 
coming misfortunes.”’ 


“Tr it be true,’’ says the London Specta- 
br, “that imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
then Miss Broughton must be quite satisfied 
with the testimony to her powers which she is 
constantly receiving. Her style has an air 
of ease about it which beguiles one into be- 
lieving that it is easy. Unconventional peo- 
ple who lead unconventional lives of their 
own, but with elegant surroundings, and with 
the leisure and locomotion which writers of 
fiction bestow as easily us immense fortunes 
upon their protégés, and which are not a bit 
more like reality ; odd talk, untrammeled by 
the rules of society as by those of grammar, 
anda combination of vehement passion with 
tawdry cynicism—such are the components 
which we usually find in novels of the imita- 
tion-Broughton school. In reality, even the 
defects of Miss Broughton’s style are not easy 


L. B. Phillips. Among the articles of special 
interest is the beginning of a paper on An- 
toine Joseph Wiertz, the half-mad Belgian ar- 
tist, whose collection of paintings at Brussels is 
the amazement of all who witness it. It is fair- 
ly described in this article as ‘‘ a pictorial pan- 
demonium where rages the perpetual conflict 
between good and evil, God and devil, where 
demons are in mortal combat with angels, 
dragons belch out fire in the face of Heaven, 
lightnings rend rocks asunder,’’ but mingled 
with which are some of the quaintest fancies 
and the most delicious ideals of women ever 
put on canvas, The American publisher of 
The Portfolio is J. W. Bouton. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne has written, and 
Macmillan & Co. are to publish, a poem en- 
titled “ Guido and Lita: a Tale of the Rivi- 
era,’ founded, it is said, on an incident in one 
of the many Saracen inroads which troubled 
the coast of Provence inthe tenth century... . 
The Saturday Review is merciless on Mrs, 
Wood. It thinks that “‘ whatever qualities 
valuable for story-telling Mrs. Henry Wood 
may possess, whatever problematical graces 
time may take from her or bestow, one thing 
is tolerably sure to be left in its integrity— 
namely, the ingrained and ineffaceable vulgar- 
ity of her writing.” . . . It is anxiously asked 
by some of our contemporaries, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with Professor Lowell?’’ His recent 
gloomy utterances seem to indicate a very de- 
spondent and hopeless state of mind. The 
Springfield, Republican advises him to read 
daily the closing lines of Longfellow’s “ Build- 
ing of the Ship,” and the Christian Union 
urges him to tear up his lugubrious satires and 
give us a strain of hope and courage. ... 
A book entitled ‘“‘ Leverana,” consisting of 
reminiscences and anecdotes of the late Charles 
Lever, will be published in November. .. . 
A new book, ertitled “‘ Nero: an Historical 
Play,’”’ by W. W. Story, the artist, will appear 
in the autumn, ...A novel, the scene of 
which is laid in antediluvian ages, has just 
been completed by M. Elie Berthet. It is en- 
titled “‘ Parisians of the Stone Age,” and it is 
to be the first of a series of such romances. 
... Mr. J. Hill Burton, the distinguished 
historian of Scotland, is engaged on a ‘ His- 
tory of the Reign of Queen Anne.” .. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus (London) have in 
preparation two volumes of correspondence of 
the late B. R. Haydon, abounding in matters 
of interest, and throwing much new light 
upon his life and character. ... Mr. E. C. 
Stedman’s work on the “ Victorian Poets.” 
will be published simultaneously in England 
and America. . . . Herr Julius Kostlin, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Halle, has just pub- 
lished what is said to be the best life of Lu- 
ther yet written. In it many of the legends 
that have gathered around the early life of 
the great Reformer are shown to be untrue. 





to imitate, and that something which pl 
in every thing she writes, which frequently 
pleases side by side with much that one most 
dislikes and deplores, is just what nobody 
tan imitate—the spirit, at once subtile and au- 
dacious, which sets her stories apart.” 


The Portfolio, edited by Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, is an art-publication the merit of 
which is very generally recognized. Its il- 
lustrations consist of etchings by a pro- 
eess known as photogravure, which for certain 
lasses of subjects is very satisfactory. The 
etchings in the August number consist of a 
sea-study by Turner, which is very striking in 
character and effect ; “ Le Chaudronnier,” by 

8; and “ Kingston-on-the-Thames,” by 








Che Arts. 


N the middle of the village of North Con- 
way, and close beside the Kearsarge 
House, its chief hotel, is an old school-house 
two stories high, surmounted by a small 
bell-tower. One or two scrubby trees stand 
in front of the door of this building, hacked 
and cut with the names of the children who 
attend the school in the winter; and its win- 
dows and weather-worn sides are quite dilapi- 
dated. This house overlooks the lovely Con- 
way intervales, softly shaded with green turf 








as smooth as velvet, and before its windows 
the range of Mount Washington spreads out 
bathed in a purple atmosphere like the tint 
of the bloom on a plum. 

The upper floor of this school-house is 
as rough as its exterior, with wooden desks 
piled about it, and its walls are partially col- 
ored by patches of old whitewash. In this 
odd-looking place George Inness has estab- 
lished his summer studio, and here through 
many of the summer days he may be found 
at his easel, Many of our readers will recol- 
lect his beautiful and peaceful landscapes 
in the neighborhood of Perugia, pictures full 
of the lovely atmosphere of the Apennines, 
These paintings, more than any other land- 
scapes, have excited admiration by the rich- 
ness of their color and their spacious aérial 
effects. ’ 

An idea prevails among unobservant peo- : 
ple that the sky is everywhere the same. 
Than this impression nothing is more untrue, 
for the coarse humidity above salt, boggy 
meadows produces rich color in the clouds 
flat-banded in their level forms as the earth 
beneath them, but as coarse in color as the 
atmosphere whence they derive their charac- 
ter; a dry and hilly country has its own 
cloud-figures, which “ stoop from heaven and 
take the shape” of the general outlines of 
the land, the atmosphere of which is neither 
humid with sea-mists nor possessed of the sil- ; 
very and golden purity and light that bathe 
the upland. In the mountain-regions them- 
selves the clouds bave a variety of shape va- 
rying from small silvery flocks, in bands and 
level cirrus, to the majestic processions of 
storm and wind clouds. There is, besides, 
an infinite variety of delicate fringes, wreaths 
of mist, and high and low wandering vapors 
caught in eddies of air, totally different from 
and much more varied than those found else- 
where. Each country has its own distinc- 
tive sky, so far as we know, and great bodies 
of water affect their surroundings equally. 
Italy forms no exception to this rule, but in 
analyzing the peculiarity of a summer sun- 
set at Florence, or the opaline hues that re- 
flect themselves in the canals and lagoons of 
Venice in the end of the day, we could not 
detect that the atmosphere was deeper from 
its mistiness, purer in its freedom from smoke 
or fog, more varied or more sparkling, than 
our own. It was only in the Apennines 
that a glittering yet tender light seemed to 
surpass any of our skies. Claude has al- 
ways been famous as the artist of these won- 
derful and spacious atmospheres, and his 
pictures by comparison dim and blur all oth- 
er paintings into a coarseness like mud. Of 
late years Mr. Inness has shown this same 
peculiarity, and when we entered the dingy, 
dull little school-room, his summer studio, 
the full glory of our own mountain heavens 
first dawned upon us. @ 

On the easel in the middle of the room, 
which was lighted by the sky above Mount 
Washington, and which itself spread serene 
and blue across the valley, was a painting 
of the mountain and of the mountain skies, 
so delicate, so distant, and so full of light 
and space, that we felt that all the pictures 
of all the artists had never revealed before 
the best excellence of North Conway. Mr. In- 
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ness, basing his work on a theory derived from 
long thought and observation, uniformly, as 
our readers may remember, paints his skies 
of a deeper color and in a lower key than 
any other of our landscape-artists. Against 
this solemn gray-blue, or rather in the space 
it forms, he stretches out the level shoulders 
of the great hills and the long, waving lines 
of their summits, The gorge of Tuckerman’s 
Ravine appears here far removed into the 
picture, and sunk in great recesses of the air 
that forbid the beholder to cousider it except 
vastly remote and utterly beyond his access. 
Near the summit of the range, and veiling 
the long, flat line of upland beneath the main 
peaks of the range, pale snow glimmers from 
out the vast hazy distance, while Thorn 
Mountain, the “Ledges,” and the familiar 
near peaks, afford full play*for the rich, deep 
purples and porphyry tones Mr. Inness knows 
so well how to produce. In the foreground 
again is spread his magnificent and subtile 
palette, and trees and meadow are massed 
with strong and well-characterized apprecia- 
tion of their forms, stalwart or graceful, as 
the groups contained maples, silver birches, 
or dark pines. But the glory of this pict- 
ure consists in the delicacy and spiritual se- 
renity of the mountains, which seem like a 
great humanity raised ahove the imperfec- 
tion and weakness of earth. 

Another picture of almost equal beauty 
with the one we have just described, and 
very characteristic of another phase of Con- 
way scenery, represents the gathering of a 
storm on the lower flanks of Mote: Mountain. 
This mountain, whick is about four thousand 
feet high, forms the western boundary of the 
Conway Valley, and stretches in a long ridge, 
broken by several small peaks, from the vil- 
lage of Conway to near where the road passes 
up toward the great Notch. Less interesting 
in shape than many of the other ranges of 
hills in this neighborhood, Mote Mountain 
has remarkable beauty and variety of color 
when the great masses of rock that largely 
compose it expose their red and yellow and 
purple surfaces over great areas, made deso- 
late by the burning of the woods along its 
sides. Here are seen the last red clouds of 
sunset, and above its ragged summit lingers 
the last glow of the evening sky. On this 
side of the valley, also, are collected great 
masses of cloud and the vapors that precede 
the mountain-storms, which, descending the 
upper ridges of the mountain, settle down 
toward the valley below, and wrap its huge 
shoulders in obscurity and gloom. Frequent- 
ly by day the farms and orchards that cover 
its base are bathed in bright sunshine, while 
the upper regions of the mountain are hidden 
by dense and dark thunder-clouds, which roll 
about it in round masses dun as smoke. It 
is such a scene as this that Mr. Inness has 
depicted, and, while many another painter 
would have left it uncertain how vapory and 
of what character the clouds might be, in 
Mr. Inness’s painting the light and shade are 
a perfect four de force, though pedantry of 
means is one of the last motives that ever 
influence this artist. Ruskin, in his word- 
pictures of Turner, describes the appreciative 
rendering by him of the minute and local 
features of a landscape, and in his storm on 


| sense of warmth and peace. 





Mote Mountain Mr. Inness’s mind and brush 
appear most lovingly to dwell upon the great 
purple mass of the thunder-cloud, with its 
van of silvery thunder-heads; and beneath 
this mass of darkness he has painted the 
cool wreaths of mist, forerunners of wind 
and rain, which scud along in a lower current 
of air, and tangle and confuse themselves in 
the small clefts of the hills. <A bright light 
still rests on the base of the mountain, and 
beyond it, stretching far down to the south- 
ward and the Ossipee Hilly, masses of pink 
cumulus are the outriders of this storm. 

Mr. Inness has made another painting of 
another day in Conway, for it seems to us 
that these pictures may be better designated 
as “days” here than as this or that particu- 
lar view, in which pale birches and the pale, 
far-off Ossipee Hills sleep under bands of 
white, satiny clouds, and a sky whose blue is 
soft and sparkling with a silvery sheen. The 
sky looks very high and far away, and the 
whole atmosphere seems pervaded by the 
Like Corot’s 
woodland pictures, the row of birches in this 
painting. seem more a feature of this senti- 
ment of light and quiet than to have been 
painted for themselves only, and their deli- 
cate leaves and white stems quiver and gleam 
in the breeze, which is slight enough only to 
stir this aspen class of forest-trees. Mr. 
Inness is best known by the strength and 
richness of his coloring, and by strong con- 
trasts of light and shadow. His paintings 
each represent a sentiment or a passion, 
“ Nature passed through the alembic of hu- 
manity,” as Emerson says. Yet his pictures 
are by no means ideal conceptions of Nature, 
and, were it not that the artistic instinct and 
the human feeling which dominate them 
were so much more impressive than their 
realistic forms, the beholder would suppose 
that he painted only for the pleasure of re- 
producing a daguerreotype likeness of natu- 
ral objects. 

As we remarked, it is usually the strong 
effects of scenery by which Mr. Inness is 
most conspicuously known. But such paint- 
ings as these silvery birch-trees show him to 
be possessed of a much wider range of power 
and of sympathy, and, while he is at home 
with storm and shadow, the quiet reaches 
of peaceful landscape are as near him. 





Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
was formally opened for the autumn and 
winter season of 1875-'76 on the Ist of the 
present month, has received several impor- 
tant additions to its collection of prehistoric 
relics and objects of modern art. In sculpt- 
ure, the chief example is a life-size marble 
group of “Latona and her Children, Apollo 
and Diana,” by the late Mr. Rinehart. The 
design represents the goddess seated in a re- 
clining attitude, with her head bent forward, 
and gazing with an expression of admiration 
and love upon her sleeping children. The 
infant Apollo lies on his back, and his breast 
serves as a pillow for Diana’s head. The 


idea conveyed by the pose of the goddess is 
that she fears for the safety of her children, 
and she bends over them as they sleep to 
preserve them from real or imaginary harm. 
The figure of Latona is draped, but it simply 





covers without concealing the gracefully 
rounded contours of her form. The design 
is charmingly composed, and is generally 
conceded to be the sculptor’s master-work, 

Among the prehistoric relics is a sarcoph. 
agus sculptured from a species of calcare. 
ous stone, and recently discovered by Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola in his excavations in the old 
tombs at Golgos. The sarcophagus is ob. 
long in form, and has a roof-shaped cover, 
with nondescript animals, in high - relief, 
sculptured upon the four corners. The side 
is ornamented with a series of scenes repre. 
senting, evidently, some of the old heroes of 
mythology, listening to the music of graceful 
young women. The reverse suggests 4, sport. 
ing scene, with archers and spearmen in con. 
flict with wild bulls and boars. The sculpt 
ured scenes are in low-relief, and, like the 
other objects discovered on the island of 
Cyprus, represent the dawn rather than the 
maturity of art. The ends are ornamented 
in the same style, but illustrate a chariot 
race, and a foot-traveler, carrying a staff and 
bundle on his shoulder, and followed by a 
dog. This sarcophagus was somewhat in- 
jured on its passage to this country, but it 
has been skillfully repaired, and is as fresh 
in appearance, no doubt, as when entombed 
many centuries ago. The massive sarcopha- 
gus-cover, in the shape of a mummpyfied fig- 
ure, which came from Cyprus with the origi- 
nal Di Cesnola collection, now rests upon its 
ease, which has just been received. The 
cover was discovered several years ago, but 
the case was not brought to light until later 
and more thorough excavations were made, 
General Di Cesnola, it is said, has recently 
discovered another and “more elaborately- 
sculptured sarcophagus in his researches, 
which represents a higher development of 
art than any thing heretofore recovered, and 
it will be forwarded to the Museum in a short 
time. 

In the collection of bass-reliefs there are 
six new objects with inscriptions, which, it is 
thought, will prove of peculiar interest to 
the student and scholar. They are oblong 
in form, and were intended for the ornamen- 
tation of the fronts of the tombs in the ruins 
of which they were found. They are of cal- 
careous stone, and rude sculptures at the 
best, but objects of interest as relics of pre- 
historic times. Several other objects of this 
character have also been received from Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola; but, as the trustees of the 
Museum have no room at disposal for their 
proper exhibition, they will not be unpacked 
at present. 

In the department of modern art there 
are a series of the original copperplates of 
Audubon’s “Birds of America.” They are 
neatly inclosed in frames, under glass, and 
were presented to the Museum by Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Dodge. Another elegant object of 
art is an electrotype copy of the famous Mil 
ton Shield, the original of which was first ex 
hibited at the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1867, and is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. The design was by Ladeuil, and 
the work was executed by the celebrated 
firm of Messrs. Elkington & Co., of Birming- 
ham, England. Aside from the artistic beav- 
ty of the design, the exquisite mechanical 
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execution of the work is-worthy of the high- 
est praise. This rare object was lent by Mr. 
Charles M. Congreve, of Brooklyn. The col- 
lection of Japanese ivory carvings lent by 
Mr. Pruyn, of Albany, remains on exhibition 
as arranged last spring, and the gallery of 
modern paintings is composed of works se- 
lected from the best private collections in 
New York. It is probably the most valu- 
able collection of modern oil-paintings ever 
opened for exhibition in a public gallery in 
this country. 





Pierro Varnt, the Italian artist who com- 
mitted suieide when engaged in a dramatic 
recitation ata social gathering at City Isl- 
and, Long Island Sound, a few days ago, was 
a young man of brilliant promise, and es- 
teemed for his attractive personal character- 
istics as well as for his art ability. He came 
to New York from Rome, his native city, in 
1872, and his work from the first attracted 
great attention. He worked with the great- 
est facility in oil, water-colors, pastel, and 
crayon, and in the off-hand brilliancy of his 
touch and coloring, when using the former 
medium, showed himself an accomplished 
master of the school in which he was edu- 
cated—that of Rome. Vaini was possessed 
of a morbid fancy, and this is shown in his 
selection of subjects for his pictures. One 
of these, and the most shocking of the se- 
ries, illustrates a dark story of intrigue 
drawn from Florentine history of the four- 
teenth century. The Duchess of Cibo, a no- 
ble Italian lady, being annoyed by the atten- 


tion of her husband to a beautiful rival, pro- | 


cured her assassination, and had her decap- 
itated, and the head sent to her private 
study. The head she afterward enveloped 
in her husband’s ruffles, and sent it to him in 
abasket. The subject of the picture repre- 
sents the dark-haired duchess standing beside 
the table upon which rests the beautiful head 
of her rival, and apparently gloating upon 
her horrible revenge. In the delineation of 
this subject Vaini showed conclusively that 
he was possessed of a dramatic power of com- 
position which was of the highest order, but 
unfortunately it was linked with a gloomy 
infatuation which led to his own sad end. 
Another subject of interest painted by him 
is entitled “ After the War,” and repre- 
sents two poverty-stricken wretches seated 
by the wayside on a winter’s day asking 
alms; but its sad story is too realistic to 
please the multitude, and, like the picture of 
the Duchess of Cibo, it remained in the pos- 
session of the artist up to the time of his 
death. Vaini at times touched with his pen- 
cil the follies of modern female costume with 
Vigor and brilliant effect. One of these sub- 
jects, entitled “ Fashionable Piety,” shows a 
Pretty woman partly kneeling and bending 
gracefully over the back of a chair during 
Prayer. Another picture is that of a young 
lady in fashionable costume posing graceful- 
ly upon one of the lake-bridges in the Cen- 
tral Park, in silent admiration of herself and 
the swans which are floating gracefully on 
the water at her feet. Vaini was also a suc- 
cessful portrait-painter, and probably two of 
his best works in this specialty are life-size 
Pictures of Madame Ristori and her daugh- 





ter. His studio was a museum of rare and 
interesting objects of art, comprising rich old 
tapestries, arms and armor, ancient carved 
Roman trousseau-chests and costumes, all of 
which were of great value to him as an ar- 
tist. When in Rome he was the associate of 
Fortuny, and the same taste which that la- 
mented artist lavished on the ornamentation 
of his studio was unquestionably reflected in 
that of Vaini, though perhaps in a less de- 
gree. 





Harvarp is comparatively in its infan- 
cy, but already a good many names of its stu- 
dents are illustrious in our history, and, for 
the past hundred years, good portraits of these 
men have gradually become the property of 
the college. Until the new Memorial Hall 
was completed, these paintings were hung in 
old Harvard Hall, but now they have been 
placed permanently against the ash panels 
beneath the windows of the new college din- 
ing-room, and sixty-four portraits of men 
prominent in history, or interested in the 
college, gaze at the visitor. As a fact of 
art-importance, here is a very fine collection 
of Copleys, several Stuarts, pictures by 
Trumbull and Stuart Newton, besides some 
by artists of our own time—Hunt, Page, 
Ames, and Healey. On the left side are full- 
length portraits of Nicholas and Thomas 
Boylston in flowing brocade gowns, ruffled 
hands and velvet-tasseled caps. Benefactors 
of the college in the last century, and found- 
ers of the Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric 
and Oratory, they, and their old mother, who 
sits in satin and lace, are among the most ex- 
cellent specimens of the painting of Copley. 
Ten pictures by this artist form a collection by 
themselves of very unusual value and interest, 
numbering among them likenesses of Samuel 
Adams, of John Adams, and several other fa- 
mous personages. Gilbert Stuart has portraits 
of Fisher Ames and John Quincy Adams; 
Trumbull contributes three likenesses: one 
of Washington; one of Christopher Gore, the 
donor of Gore Hall to the college, and the 
founder of a professorship; and one of John 
Adams. Sully painted the body and back- 
ground to a full-length of John Quincy 
Adams, but the paint is faded and chalky. 
Of the more modern portraits of artistic ex- 
cellence are Page’s President Quincy, and 
the beautiful picture of young Colonel Rob- 
ert G. Shaw, which was much admired in 
New York two or three years since. One of 
William M. Hunt’s finest pictures is here, too 
—a likeness of President Walker, the pictu- 
resque qualities of whose mellow, wrinkled, 
and keenly-intellectual face have been well 
understood and delineated. Chester Harding 
has a picture of Lord Aberdeen, and there is 
a copy from Van Dyck’s famous portrait of 
Cardinal Bentiovoglio. 

In addition to these valuable works of art, 
many marble busts of famous Americans are 
ranged in brackets on the two sides of the 
room. The work of Powers, Story, Clev- 
enger, Crawford, the two Grenoughs, and 
others, is immortalized in heads of Ever- 
ett, Felton, Sparks, Walker, Judge Story, 
and other names familiar in American his- 
tory. This collection of paintings and busts 
accumulated by the college forms an excel- 





lent basis for a gallery, which now, that it 
has so dignified an abiding-place, is a tempt- 
ing place, where really important portraits 
can be most worthily placed. 





Wusic and the Drama. 


HE opening of the French opéra-bouffe 

season at the Lyceum Theatre drew to- 
gether a large audience to witness the first 
complete representation of Offenbach’s “‘ Ma- 
dame l’Archiduc” given in this country. 
A somewhat curtailed version of the opera 
was presented last year by the Soldene troupe 
in English, but so garbled and changed as to 
offer but little of the characteristic of the 
original. ‘“ Madame l’Archiduc ” has proved 
abroad one of the most popular of the recent 
Offenbachian operas, and it is so completely 
marked by the stamp of the composer’s pe- 
culiarities as to demand but little general 
comment as a musical work. 

The airs are merry and jingling, the con- 
certed music conceived in the widest spirit 
of opéra-bouffe extravagance, and the cho- 
ruses peculiarly bright and good. Whatever 
else may be said of Offenbach, bis music can 
never be charged with being dull and tame. 
People do not expect to have their hearts 
stirred or their emotions elevated by such 
gay and superficial sparkle in sound, but they 
rarely fail to have a hearty laugh, or to find 
in the quaint and characteristic songs, if 
well executed (by no means an easy task, 
even if the music is of a trivial nature), ad- 
miration of something like genuine art. The 
peculiar intonation and coloring given, the 
singing is so subtly interwoven with dramat- 
ic expression, that there is often demanded 
a greater power of a peculiar sort than in 
the more pretentious opera. Mere singing 
will not suffice, for often the musical founda- 
tion by itself is too slight. Mere acting is 
equally insufficient, for in all the principal 
réles there are enough of bright and pretty 
tunes, occasionally of really brilliant and 
difficult arias, to tax the art of an accom- 
plished cantatrice. 

Mdlle. Coralie Geoffroy, the prima donna 
of the present French company, has all of the 
wantonness and abandon of her predecessors, 
but lacks their finer art. Robust physical 
beauty and bouncing gayety of manner can 
hardly compensate in the art demanded by 
the opéra-bouffe stage for the seductive dia- 
blerie, the beguiling suggestiveness of Aimée 
or Tostée. It is less dangerous in a moral 
sense, but far less satisfactory as art. Every 
thing must be measured by its own stand- 
ard, Mdlle. Geoffroy’s voice and method are 
both far inferior to those of the other expo- 
nents of opéra-bouffe, and, while she has the 
best intention to vie with them in breadth 
and lubricity of suggestion, she falls far short 
of that fine artistic tact necessary to gild 
the abandon of the part in the minds of the 
more refined and cultivated ‘auditors. 

Phe story of “ Madame l’Archiduc” is 
simple but effective. It hinges on a series 
of conspiracies supposed to be carried on 
against the Archduke Hrnest. Count Caste- 
lando is suspected of being a leader in the 
plot, and is on the point of being arrested, 
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when he persuades Giletti and Marietta, do- 
mestics at an inn (Mdlle. Geoffroy and M. de 
Quercy), to dress in the clothes of himself 
and wife, and thus enable him to escape. 
The mock count and countess, under the 
charge of Fortunato, captain of the guard 
(Malle. Dupare), are arrested and carried into 
the presence of the Archduke, who is an origi- 
nal, and disposed as far as possible to turn 
the whole of life into a kind of picnic or bur- 
lesque. 

Sentence is passed on the mock count 
and a quartet of comical conspirators, 
whose mysterious movements enliven the 
action with flashes of merriment. The Arch- 
duke, however, falls in love with Marietta, 
and at last is teased by her into the comical 
freak of intrusting to her the government of 
his duchy, with Giletti as prince-consort. Of 
course, affairs are turned upside down in the 
government. The new ruler indulges in all 
sorts of extravagant freaks, and the amorous 
duke finds himself no nearer than before in 
winning Marietta as his mistress. Finally, 
Giletti, the obnoxious lover, is sent away on 
an embassy to leave the coast clear. But he 
suspects the purpose, and returns at a criti- 
cal moment, again frustrating the plans of 
the amorous duke. The story closes with the 
marriage of Marietta and Giletti, and the con- 
clusion of the Archduke that he would do 
best to govern himself, and not interfere with 
the happinesg of the humble couple. 

The story is comical, interesting, and 
well sustained, and full of droll situations ; 
and the music, as we have said before, bright 
and entertaining. There is not more than 
the usual amount of double entendre, a sort of 
negative praise, which must suffice in lieu 
of more direct eulogium. 

M. de Quercy, the tenor of the troupe, is 
an unusually clever singer and actor of his 
school, and Mdlle. Duparc, one of the débu- 
tantes, has rather a good voice and style. The 
concerted music and choruses are finely done, 
and the opera is well mounted. . 

Among the novelties promised by Mr. 
Grau are “ Le Canard a Trois Bees,” “ In- 
digo,” and “Les Prés St.-Gervais,” all of 
which made decided successes in Paris dur- 
ing the last season. 


Wate Mr. Barry Sullivan's Hamlet errs 
on the side of tameness, as we said last 
week, his Richeliew errs a little on the side 
of noise. The personation of the cardinal is 
less even and finished than that of Hamlet, 
being more variable and marked, both as to 
its merits and defects, while it is far better 
calculated to impress a miscellaneous public. 
Mr. Sullivan’s Hamlet is monotonous and dull, 
but his Richelieu is at least vivid, picturesque, 
full of strong contrasts, and never wearies, 
even if it does not wholly please, the auditor. 
Its defects are: that it lacks dignity; that 
the passionate scenes are without true fire ; 
that the value and significance of many pas- 
sages are not fully brought out; that: the 
picture is not complete in all its parts, being 
without force here, without color there, with- 
out the hundred and one minute touches that 
mark the difference between the thorough 
and the imperfect artist. A personation that 





has so many good and bad features as Mr. 
Sullivan’s Richelieu is difficult to adequately 
characterize. Genuine fire the man does 
not (we should judge by the two personations 
we have seen) possess; and hence, in this 
particular, his performances will never be 
electrical, never exhibit the glow of true gen- 
ius; but an actor who is so good in many 
things ought to be able to carry his study 
and his elaboration a few points further. 
He ought not to miss so often as he does 
the real significance of his language, and he 
should not so frequently lose the cue to the 
dominant passion of the moment. We will 
illustrate our meaning by one example: When 
Frangois comes to tell Richelieu of the dis- 
patch being wrested from his hands, he begs 
that his life may expiate his fault. Richelieu, 
quivering with excitement and disappoint- 
ment, impatiently thrusts the proposition 
aside, “ Who talks of lives?” he shouts, 
and rushes swiftly to consider the means of 
remedying the almost fatal mishap. But 
Mr. Sullivan has no quiver of impatience, no 
flash of eager passion, and pauses to strike an 
attitude and sleepingly debate the issue with 
the boy. Swiftness is a great force in dra- 
matic art, and we can but wonder how often 
even trained actors fail to catch its inspira- 
tion. Mr. Sullivan’s Richeliew has sufficient 
merit on the whole to make it popular; but 
it is far from being the perfect piece of art 
Forrest and Macready both gave us in this 
character. In fact, it serves very well to 
show, as a foil, how really consummate and ad- 
mirable these rivals were in this great part. 


Iv “ The Mighty Dollar,” produced at the 
Park Theatre on the 6th inst., we were again 
called upon to accept a few incoherent scenes 
of broad burlesque as American comedy. 
As burlesque this new production is not un- 
amusing; it is quite likely, indeed, that Mr. 
Florence’s humorous personation of Slote, 
the Congressman, may become as widely 
known as Mr. Raymond’s Colonel Sellers. 
Like that irrepressible speculator, he has 
his catch phrases, which, before the perform- 
ance on the first evening was over, were cur- 
rent in many mouths; and there is nothing 
like a pat phrase to establish the popularity 
of a farce. As a coarse satire in which the 
colors are broad, the features salient, the hu- 
mor fantastic, this personation has its merits. 
The actor’s make-up is capital ; he quite sinks 
his individuality, indeed, in the part, and, 
as the external semblance is one that every 
one will recognize as truthful, there will be 
more readiness, on this account, perhaps, to 
overlook the extravagaut doings of the man. 
But there are defects in the play that may 
prove fatal even to its chances of a popular 
success. Art cannot be wholly disregarded 
at any level of effort. In this production 
there is a slight story, based upon the far 
from fresh incidents of the discarding of a 
lover for the sake of a wealthy marriage; 
and around the few scenes directly connected 
with this story characters and incidents ro- 
tate with the slightest possible relation to it. 
There can be no permanent enjoyment of 
characters or incidents in a play when they 
aré not the artistic outcomes of the condi- 
tions of the story. If humorous characters 





are simply attached to the plot like so-many 
excrescences, their purposeless and motiveless 
coming and going soon become wearisome, 
The story of “The Mighty Dollar” has no 
national significance. It has no relation to 
the period, the country, the locality, or the 
characteristics of the people. It is just such 
a sentimental story as may be picked up 
any time in the magazines, and, to this com- 
monplace outline, all that is added is a suc. 
cession of scenes designed, with or without 
reason, to set the spectators laughing. A 
play that gives no insight into character, 
that has no new story to tell, that presents 
no faithful picture of persons or of manners, 
that is without wit of language or felicity of 
incident—such a play is an impertinence in 
art, however much it may contain in the way 
of farcical situation to set the theatre in a 
roar. 





From Abroad, 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


August 24, 13%. 
E are reveling in really exquisite weath- 
er now, bright, cool, and sparkling, 
after the more than tropical heats of the past 
week, The thermometer on one day actually 
rose to ninety-eight degrees in the shade, 
Think of that in a land where ice-water and 
baths are wellnigh unattainable luxuries! 
However, one does wrong to complain, re- 
membering that we have only had two so- 
called “‘ heated terms” since the 1st of June, 
and neither of these lasted over a week. A 
brilliant American lady, for some years past 
resident in Paris, once remarked to me that it 
was her experience that the average of pleas- 
ant weather in Paris was far higher than that 
of any other place—there were fewer uncom- 
fortably warm days in summer, and cold days 
in winter, and fewer days on which one, could 
not go out-of-doors. And such I believe to 
be the case. 

The correspondence between Napoleon L 
and his brother Louis, King of Holland, has just 
been collected and arranged by M. Rocquain. 
It is known that the resistance of Louis to the 
jnflexible will of the emperor, who wished to 
destroy Holland, was greatly to his credit, al- 
though the very serious views which he took 
of his own regal rights were occasionally rath- 
erabsurd. M. Frédéric Béchard has published 
a few of the most interesting of these letters 
in the Journal Oficiel. Among these last there 
is one which bears on the tradition of the dis- 
puted paternity of Louis Napoleon and the re- 
ported liaison between Queen Hortense and 
Admiral Verhuel. King Louis desired to send 
the admiral to St. Petersburg as embassador. 
“I think,” writes the Emperor Napoleon to 
his brother, in 1807, ‘that it would not be 
proper to send Marshal Verhuel to St. Peters- 
burg: first, because I may have need of him 
on account of the movements of the flotilla; 
and, secondly, because it is not customary te 
send a marshal as minister to a foreign court. 
Since you have established the dignity, you 
ought not to lower it. I do not enter into the 
reasons which lead you to part with your min- 
isters of war and of the marine, who are just 
now very useful to you. But if you are anx- 
ious to send Verhuel away, I should prefer 
you to send him as embassador to Paris.” To 
this the king makes answer: “ It is true, sire, 
that I have had private reasons for changing 
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the functions of MM. Verhuel and Hogendorp. 
The first is a man of integrity and a good sol- 
dier, but he has no administrative ability, and 
is. very disorderly in his expenses. There is 
even a reason of a domestic nature” (** une rai- 
son de conduite domestique’’) *t which compels 
me to act thus.” 

It is a well-known fact that Louis Napoleon, 
while multiplying portraits of Queen Hortense 
in every direction, studiously avoided any dis- 
play of that of King Louis, and indeed official 
mention of his royal papa was seldom or never 
made. Rochefort, in one of the earlier and 
more witty numbers of his famous Zanterne, 
maliciously called attention to this fact, and 
begged to be informed why the “august fa- 
ther” of the emperor was persistently kept in 
the background, while his august mother was 
smiling in every style of portrait possible on 
every side. Could it be that the striking dis- 
similarity between the features of Napoleon 
Ill. and those of the late King of Holland 
would have provoked remark? Certain it is 
that a portrait of Admiral Verhuel is to be 
seen in one of the public galleries in Holland 
(I think at the Hague), and any one famil- 
iar with the long, narrow eyes, the attenuated 
features, eagle nose, and stony composure of 
visage of the late emperor, will be struck with 
the resemblance. The scandal may be false, 
but, false or not, it is universally believed in 
Paris, even amid the partisans of the late em- 
peror. 

A singular and melancholy mortuary relic 
was lately exhibited at a private soirée in Par- 
is. It is the handkerchief which the Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico held in his band at the 
moment of his execution. It had evidently 
belonged to the Empress Carlotta, as it is a 
woman’s handkerchief of small size, of the 
finest cambric, bordered with Mechlin lace, 


and bearing the arms of the empress embroid- 


ered in one corner. At the moment that he 
fell his fingers closed convulsively upon the 
handkerchief, which is spotted with the blood 
that flowed from a wound in the wrist. This 
mournful token of conjugal affection and mis- 
guided and betrayed ambition belongs to Don 
Andres de Valdejo-Arjona, a wealthy Mexican 
gentleman. 

In the current number of the Revue Britan- 
nique M. d’Orcet gives some curious and here- 
tofore unknown details respecting a famous 
model who posed for the Atalanta of Pradier 
and the young girl in Gérdme’s ** Cock-Fight,”’ 
now in the gallery of the Luxembourg. She 
was also the personage from whom Henri 
Murger drew his Musette. She was a thor- 
ough original, and, though she arrived in Par- 
isa young and illiterate peasant, she managed 
to educate herself, even going so far as to study 
latin. While posing for the Atalanta, she 
ceased one day to come at the accustomed 
hour, so Pradier went in search of her, and 
found her, as he thought, lying dead. An at- 
tack of brain-fever had struck her down, and 
in a few days all was over, to all appearance. 
But this seeming death was only the rigidity 
of an intense attack of catalepsy, and poor 
Musette knew all that was passing around her. 
After the first shock was over, Pradier con- 
cluded that he would take a cast from the 
orpse. The modeling of the hands and feet 
gave the poor patient no uneasiness, but it was 
far otherwise when it was a question of tak- 
‘nga cast from the head and chest. Even if 
tare had been taken to keep the mouth and 
Rostrils free, which in the case of an artist 
Modeling a corpse was extremely improbable, 
the weight of the plaster on her chest would 
infallibly suffocate her. So great was poor 
Musetto’s fright that the very excess of her 





terror triumphed over the lethargy, and en- 
abled her to break its fetters. To the amaze- 
ment of the artist, the supposed corpse bound- 
ed from the bed, and, seizing a mass of the 
half-liquid plaster, she dashed it full in Pra- 
dier’s face. The violent exertion did her good. 
A profuse perspiration ensued, and Musette 
was saved, But the sculptor vainly tried to 
win her favor again. She never forgave him 
for having nearly been the innocent cause of 
her death by suffocation, even though he did 
actually save her life. She refused ever to set 
foot in his studio again, and Pradier was forced 
to engage another model to complete his At- 
alanta. 

Schneider is making an ado again among 
authors and managers, after her usual irre- 
pressible fashion. She was engaged to create 
La Boulangtre a des Eeus at the Variétés, as I 
wrote you a few weeks ago, but she refused to 
sign any contract, and the other day, after ex- 


acting from the managers and MM. Meilhac 


and Halévy, and M. Offenbach, all sorts of im- 
possible changes and alterations, she coolly 
walked out of the theatre, declaring, like a 
spoiled child, ** If you don’t ao as I ask you, 
I won’t play.”” Tired out with her whims, M. 
Bertrand, the director of the Variétés, took the 
troublesome lady at her word, and engaged 
Mademoiselle Aimée to fill her place. Now, be 
it known that there is no rival in the profes- 
sion more disliked and dreaded by the bump- 
tious Grande-Duchesse than is pretty, winning 
Aimée; so she forthwith came back to the 
theatre, and declared that she would play. 
“You sha’n’t,’”’ quoth the manager. “I will/” 
vowed the lady. Thereupon she appealed to 
the law, and the lovers of theatrical gossip are 
on the gui vive respecting the case of Schnei- 
der vs. Bertrand, which is shortly to come be- 
fore the tribunals. 

A small but significant fact: M. Léon Say, 
the Minister of Finance, has suppressed the 
female figure representing the French Repub- 
lic on the postage-stamps and coinage of 
France. The competition for the new designs 
for the postage -stamps closed yesterday. 
Among the drawings submitted were several 
very amusing caricatures. One joker sent in 
an admirably-drawn figure of Punch, and 
another a very elaborate drawing representing 
M. Thiers in the garb of a Roman emperor. 
This new issue of stamps will occasion fresh 
worries and expense to the ardent devotees of 
that passion dignified by the name of philately 
and otherwise known as postage-stamp -col- 
lecting. Does any one know all the symptoms 
and varieties of this mania; how valuable a 
complete set of the stamps used in the gov- 
ernment departments of the United States are ; 
how there is a stamp used in the isle of Ré- 
union whose value in Paris to a collector is 
one hundred francs (twenty dollars); how 
there is a regular exchange carried on once a 
week at the corner of the Champs-Elysées and 
the Rue de Marigny, etc., etc.? And can any 
one suggest a remedy for this fever which is at 
once exhausting and expensive? We pause 
for a reply. 

We hear a great deal about the extortions 
of some of our American watering-places, but 
the experience of a party of four American 
gentlemen, who went down to the races at 
Trouville recently, rather surpasses al! that I 
ever heard of in the way of charges on our side 
of the water, even at Newport or Long Branch 
in the height of the season. Four dollars 
apiece was charged for a bed to sleep in, all 
four gentlemen being put intoone room. The 
board, of course, was in proportion, and then 
the carriage in which they drove to the races 
was set down at sixteen dollars for the drive 





there merely, as the gentlemen dismissed the 
carriage at the race-course, and returned to 
the hotel on foot. Another friend of mine, who 
went to Spa to stay some time, found, on leav- 
ing, that he had been charged with two extra 
rooms which he had tried to engage for his 
children but was unable to procure; nor would 
the landlady consent to deduct the price of the 
rooms from his bill, saying that, as he had put 
more persons in the rooms he had at first hired, 
it had come to the same thing in the end. 

The credit of discovering and creating the 
beautiful watering-place of Trouville is divided 
between Alexandre Dumas the elder, and a cel- 
ebrated French marine-painter named Mozin. 
In the summer of 1825, M. Mozin, being in 
search of some new and good sea-views, quitted 
Honfleur, and in his travels reached a shabby 
little village on the sea-shore, the beauty of 
whose site bewitched and charmed him. He 
lingered there for some weeks, and painted 
several fine views which he sent to the next 
year’s Salon. These pictures attracted the 
notice of the public, and a sudden influx of 
tourists to the heretofore unknown village was 
the result. The seal on the growi1. reputation 
of the new watering-place was +et by the elder 
Dumas, who wrote a short article about it, full 
of all the exquisite sparkle and witchery of 
his style. On the publication of this article, a 
retired notary of Paris hastened to the spot and 
entered into negotiation with the fishermen of 
the coast for the purchase of their huts and 
little patches of ground. He had made ar- 
rangements for the expenditure of some two 
thousand dollars in that way, when a cautious 
friend came along who dissuaded him from ° 
thus spending so large a portion of his capital. 
To-day the ground for which he had nego- 
tiated is worth twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 
There is a prospect that the new Hippo- 
drome will be opened on the 11th of Septem- 
ber. It is to contain ten thousand people, and 
the prices of the seats are to range from five 
francs down to ten cents. A stream of water 
is to be introduced which can be shut off or 
turned on at will. The Theatre of the Am- 
bigu is to be reopened in the fall with a new 
company and a new director. The opening 
piece is to be a revival of the old melodrama 
of ‘**A Son of the Night.’’ Marie Delaporte 
was to have made her rentrée at the Théatre du 
Gymnase in “ Frou-Frou” this week, but the 
sudden illness of the actor who was to have 
personated De Valreas has necessitated the 
postponement of the revival of this charming 
comedy. The drama of “ Jean-Nu-Pieds ” has 
been withdrawn at the Vaudeville in favor of 
the great summer success, ‘‘ The Procés Veau- 
radieux.’’ Mademoiselle Jeanne Samary, the 
lucky “first prize’? of the Conservatoire, 
makes her début at the Comédie Frangaise to- 
night in the character of Dorine in the “‘ Tar- 
tuffe’? of Moliére. Only four of the Parisian 
theatres still remain closed—namely, the Am- 


| bigu, the Renaissance, the Bouffes Parisiens, 


and the Odéon. Lucy H. Hoopzr. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


I xvnew that the works of your “ good 
gray bard,’? Walt Whitman, are very scarce 
over here, but I must confess I didn’t know 
till the other day that they are valued so high- 
ly. “Leaves of Grass,” at any rate, is evi- 
dently much prized by bibliopoles, for, in one 
of our second-hand bookseller’s catalogues, a 
copy of the first edition of it is priced at no 
less than six guineas, and a copy of the second 
edition at two guineas. 
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Within the last few weeks a most depress- 
ing publication has been brought out in this 
modern Alsatia. Its very title is enough to 
make one shudder. It is called Zhe Obit- 
wary, and treats, as the prospectus has it, 
of all subjects relating to “‘interments.” In 
the number before me, the frontispiece en- 
graving—for it is illustrated—represents ‘‘ The 
Embalming of Joseph,” and there are two other 
lively ‘‘cuts:”’ one, ** The Shrine of Edward 
the Confessor,” the other, ‘The Monument 
of Gervase Alard, Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports.’’ Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the paper —it is issued weekly—is the long 
list of deaths. Singularly enough—and the 
comic journals have not been slow to note this 
fact—the publisher’s name is Croke. 

The Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
are a great attraction this year—more attrac- 
tive, indeed, than they have ever been since 
the time of Jullien. Arditi is a splendid con- 
ductor, and has a fine body of instrumentalists 
under his sway. He has been giving us charm- 
ing selections from Mendelssohn and Wagner. 
What an energetic little man he is! How he 
enters into every movement of his orchestra! 
It was amusing to see him, on the first night, 
patting players and singers on the back and 
giving them words of praise. By-the-way, 
the new soloist, Mademoiselle Christino, is 
not a great acquisition. Her voice is powerful, 
but unsympathetic; moreover, she is by no 
means prepossessing in appearance, 

One of our most recently-issued volumes 
contains many good anecdotes anent famous 
men. It is called ‘* The Life of Mrs. Fletcher.” 
Mrs. Fletcher was the wife of an able Scottish 
barrister, and, at the time “‘ Auld Reekie” 
was the literary centre of Britain, mixed a 
good deal in society there. Here is a pleasant 
extract from her diary : 

** The latter part of the year 1802 was in- 
teresting to usin a public way, by the com- 
mencement of the Hdinburgh Review. We 
were fortunate enough to be acquainted, more 
or less intimately, with several of the earliest 
contributors—Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, Mr. 
Jeffrey (afterward Lord Jeffrey), Dr. John 
Thompson, Mr. John Allen, Francis Herner, 
and James Grahame, the author of ‘ The Sab- 
bath.’ . .. The authorship of the different 
articles was discussed at every dinner-table, 
aud I recollect a table-talk occurrence which 
must have belonged to this year. Mr. Fletcher, 
though not himself given to scientific inquiry 
or interests, had been so much struck with 
the logical and general ability displayed in an 
article of the ‘ Young Review’ on Professor 
Black’s chemistry, that in the midst of a few 
guests, of whom Henry Brougham was one, 
he expressed an opinion (while in entire ig- 
norance as to the authorship) to the effect that 
the man who wrote that article might do or be 
any thing he pleased. Mr. Brougham, who 
was seated near me at table, stretched eagerly 
forward and said, ‘What, Mr. Fletcher, be 
any thing? May he be lord-chancellor?’ On 
which my husband repeated his words with 
emphasis, ‘ Yes, lord-chancellor, or any thing 
he desires.’ This opinion seems to confirm 
Lord Cockburn’s words in another place 
concerning the young Henry Brougham, of 
the Speculative Society, that he even then 
* scented his quarry from afar.’ ”’ 

We are very fond, as you know, of making 
fun of the propensity some of your American 
journalists have for calling rival brothers of 
the pen hard names, but, after all, we our- 
selves have among us not a few redacteurs 
who are given to bespattering one anoth- 
er with uncomplimentary epithets. For in- 
stance, only a day or so ago, the editor of one 





Norwich paper sued the editor of another Nor- 
wich paper because he (the editor of the other 
Norwich paper) had called him “a depraved 
and despised wretch,”? and ‘a music -hall 
bounce.” And he got twenty pounds as com- 
pensation, too. 

Certainly the two most successful books 
published here this year are Mr. J. R. Green, 
M. D.’s, admirably full and succinct ‘“‘ Short 
History of the English People,” and the Rev. 
Dr. Farrar’s eloquent “* Life of Christ.” The 
former—no short history was ever so unani- 
mously praised before—is in its eighteenth 
thousand, the latter in its fifteenth edition. 
Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. Green’s publishers, 
are, by-the-way, about to issue a three-volume 
library edition of the ‘“ Short History ’’—one 
which will treat more fully than the other does 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The same firm, too, will shortly publish a 
work on “* The Russian Power,” by Mr. Ash- 
ton Dilke, the brother of Sir Charles Dilke, 
the proprietor of the Atheneum, who by this 
time is, I presume, among you. Mr. Ashton 
Dilke has spent a good deal of time of late in 
the Muscovite Empire (his father died there), 
and very few know more about it politically ; 
ergo, we may expect a volume which will be 
especially useful to politicians and statesmen. 
Ihave already told you that he is editor and 
owner of the Dispatch, which, under his régime, 
is picking up its lost circulation wonderfully. 
A complete edition of the poems of that sweet 
songstress Miss Christina Rossetti is also an- 
nounced by Messrs. Macmillan. 

I am very glad to see that Olive Logan has 
been doing her best to dispel one of the delu- 
sions into which many of you New-Yorkers 
have fallen. After reading her recent lively 
letters in the Daily Graphic, you will, I am 
sure, no longer regard Mr. Joaquin Miller as 
a kind of poetic savage. I myself met Mr. 
Miller once or twice when he was over here 
some months ago, and, I am bound to add, 
was most pleasantly surprised by his ways 
and manners. A more modest, courteous, and 
affable gentleman could not be found in these 
islands ; moreover, he is an excellent conver- 
sationalist. True, he is somewhat eccentric 
in his dress—but then most bards are. I sha’n’t 
forget for a long while the heartiness with 
which he shook my hand on my wishing him 
God-speed on his departure for your shores, 
or the earnestness with which he bade me 
“ give his love to Bob,” meaning Robert Bu- 
chanan, whose poetry we had been talking 
about, and whom, by-the-way, he has never 
seen. 

Gravestone-literature is both curious and 
amusing, as has been often shown. Seldom, 
however, has a more striking collection of 
epitaphs been brought together than that just 


collected by a London contemporary. For | 


example, according to one correspondent, this 
eurt epitaph is in Croydon church-yard : 


“ Died of a horse and cart ; * 


while this equally suggestive one is in the 
church-yard of Penrith : 


“ Here lies Moll, 
Fol de rol rol "*"— 


which surely must have been written by the 
same hard-hearted and unforgiving Benedict 
who inspired the following couplet, to be 
found in the Old Gray Friars burying-ground, 
Edinburgh : 


“Here snug in grave my wife doth lie; 
Now she’s at rest—and so am I!” 


Gowalton church- yard, Notts, would also seem 
to be not without its quaint epitaphs; any- 





way, it has one—at least, so another corre- 
spondent solemnly assures us—and here it is; 


“* She drank good ale, strong punch, and wine, 
And lived to the age of ninety-nine.” 


What will total-abstainers say to that? 
Wit WItiams, 





Science, Invention, Discovery, 


STANLEY'S PORTABLE BOAT 
AND RAFT. 


EOGRAPHICAL explorers at the pres. 
ent day cannot fail to acknowledge 
their obligation to the inventor and mechan. 
ic. The English Arctic Expedition enters 
upon its hazardous journey equipped with all 
the appliances that science could suggest or 
genius invent. Ice-crushers, chisels, an- 
chors, and knives; water-bottles with leather 
mouths; improved knapsacks and snow- 
shoes ; sledges and ice-boats; tents of im- 
proved pattern and compact form ; harpoon- 
guns of a form recently described and illus- 
trated in these columns; and compact cook- 
ing apparatus—these and many other equal- 
ly serviceable articles were to be found upon 
the list of supplies, and to these are added 
the many forms of condensed and preserved 
foods; the variety of these being such as 
suggested by the physiologist as most nutri- 
tive and heat-producing. 

Nor is it in the field of arctic explora- 
tion alone that the genius and constructive 
talent of the traveler is called into play. If 
ice-boats and sledges are needed for the jour- 
ney to the pole, no less are portable boats 
and rafts desired by the African explorer. 
Owing to the absence of roads, and, at times, 
the impenetrableness of the forests and-jun- 
gles, the only highway is the river, to and 
from which boats must be carried by the na- 
tives. Having by his former experiences 
become acquainted with the needs of the 
country, Mr. H. H. Stanley, under the patron- 
age of the New York Herald and London Daily 
Telegraph, seems to have determined to enter 
his old fields of research more fully equipped 
than before, and it is to two of his ingen- 
ious contrivances that attention is here di- 
rected. 

Since in these regions the natives are 
their own beasts of burden, it is evident that 
any boat, to be of service in the interior wa- 
ters and great lakes, must be of such a form 
as to render its transportation on the backs 
of the guides possible. Comprehending this 
need, Mr. Stanley caused to be constructed 
for his use two forms of sailing-craft, the 
one a boat and the other a life-raft. 

The boat as here illustrated is, when put 
together, forty feet long and six feet four 
inches wide. It is composed of five water- 
‘proof sections, which may be firmly united 
by means of bolts and clamps. This craft, 
the largest that has yet floated in the rivers 
of interior Africa, has been christened the 
Livingstone. The life-raft, as shown in the 
second illustration, is of a form that might 
wisely be adopted for use nearer home. It is 
composed of six India-rubber pontoon-tubes, 
which may be inflated at pleasure by means 
of bellows. These tubes rest transversely on 
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STANLEY'S PORTABLE RAFT. 


three keels, to which are lashed the poles 
shown above. The bow and stern consist of 


triangular compartments, and the whole dur- | 


ing transportation may be packed in a con- 
venient form. Its whole weight is three hun- 
dred pounds, which can be divided into five 
loads of sixty pounds each. In the construc- 
tion of this raft the explorer has given to our 


steamship companies a hint that might wise- | 
ly be heeded. As Stanley starts out on a | 


journey of general exploration, we doubt not 


that these facilities for water-travel will add | 
| Chuckchee peninsula, on the Asiatic side of 


sibly it remains for him to explore that | Behring Strait, to expose their dead on some 


greatly to the success of his schemes. Pos- 


mightiest of African rivers, the Congo —a 


gardsas “the most worthy object of an Afri- 
can explorer,” adding that “he who succeeds 
in laying open the hidden secrets of that fa- 
mous stream will rank second to none in the 
glorious roll of English travelers.” Should 
ithappen, however, that this honor should 


fall upon an American, we are certain that our | 


contemporary will be equally willing to grant 
him all the praise that he will merit. Al- 
ready Stanley has a rival in this field should 
he choose to enter it, but we doubt not Lieu- 
tenant Cameron would welcome him as did 


grandest geographical expioit achieved during 
the present century.” 





W. H. Daut, the Alaskan explorer, con- 


tributes to the American Naturalist for August 


an exceedingly interesting and valuable paper | 
At the time of the | 


on Alaskan mummies. 
4ppointment of Alphonse Pinart as commis- 
sioner of the French Government to explore 
and report on the ethnology past and present 
of our newly-acquired Territory of Alaska, 
we ventured the assurance that, as the result 
of the combined labors of Messrs. Dall and 
Pinart, decided acquisitions to our present 


knowledge of that country might be looked | 


work which the Geographical Magazine re- | and foxes. 


for. The communication to which we refer 


; embodies the results of these observations in 


one branch of research, and from it we con- 
dense as follows: The practice of preserving 
the bodies of the dead was in vogue among 
the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands and 
the Kodiak Archipelago at the time of their 
discovery, and probably had been the custom 
among them for centuries before. So hard 
and unyielding is the soil in these regions that 
burial is impracticable, and, owing to the diffi- 
culties attending the process of cremation, it is 
the present custom of the inhabitants of the 


hill-side to the tender mercies of bears, dogs, 
In the Yukon Valley, where tim- 
ber abounds, the dead are placed in wooden 
coffins, which are elevated on four posts. Asa 


| further protection against wild beasts, long 
| strips of fur or cloth are fastened to these 


posts, the agitation of which by the wind 
serves to frighten away the intruders. In cer- 
tain instances the bodies are doubled up to 
economize space, others are packed around 
with clay, while the Norvikakhat Indians 
sometimes place their dead erect, surrounding 
the body by hewn timbers secured like the 
staves of a cask. On the Aleutian Islands, 


| however, the soil is unfrozen, but wood is 
, | searce, the only source of supply being that | 
Livingstone, and avail himself of these mod- | 
ern appliances to aid in the prosecution of a | 
work that, according to the worthy authority | 


above quoted, may be regarded as “the | 
, is that in these quarters we find more atten- 


tion given to the burial or preservation of the | 


which is drifted on the shore by ocean-cur- 
rents. Abundant caves also exist, and the ab- 
sence of wild animals renders the exercise of 
more imposing burial-rites possible. Hence it 


dead. It is a singular fact, noticed by Pro- 
fessor Dall, that no people have ever adopted 
the plan of committing their dead to the sea. 
Passing from these descriptions of the prac- 
tices of the ruder tribes, the writer describes 
the method adopted by the Kaniag and Aleut 
branches of the Esquimau stock in preserving 
the dead. The body was prepared by making 
an opening in the pelvic region and removing 
all the internal organs. The cavity was then 
filled with dry grass, and the body placed in 
running water. This in a short time removed 
all the fatty portions, leaving only the skin 
and muscular tissues. The knees were then 


! 
| 
| 
| 


brought up to the chin, and the whole body 
secured as compactly as possible by cords. 


; The bones of the arms were sometimes broken 








to facilitate the process of compression. In 
this posture the remains were dried. This 
required a good deal of attention, the exuding 
moisture being carefully wiped off from time 
to time. When thoroughly dried the cords 
were removed, and the body usually wrapped 
in a shirt made of the skins of aquatic birds 
with the feathers on, and variously trimmed 
and ornamented with exceedingly fine em- 
broidery. Over this were wrapped pieces of 
matting made of elymus-fibre carefully pre- 
pared. This matting varies from quite coarse 
to exceedingly fine, the best rivaling the most 
delicate work of the natives of Fayal. The tech- 
nical and artistic skill shown in the manufact- 
ure of this matting is one of the most sug- 
gestive facts elicited by these observations. 


| In certain instances a further water-proof cov- 


ering was added. This was made from the 
split intestines of the sea-lion sewed together. 
The exterior covering was usually made from 
the skins of the sea-otter or other fur-animals, 
and the whole was finally inclosed in a case of 
seal-skins, coarse matting, or similar material 
secured firmly by cords, and so arranged as to 
be capable of suspension. This case was 
sometimes cradle-shaped, especially when the 
body was that of an infant. In the latter case 
it was often composed of wood ornamented in 
a crude fashion, and painted with red, green, 
or blue native pigments. The whole, being 
carved or adorned with pendants of carved 
wood, was then suspended by braided cords of 
whale-sinew from two wooden hoops like the 
arches used in the game of croquet. It is im- 
possible to read of these acts of devotion as 
exhibited in the very nature of the work de- 
scribed without having awakened in the heart 
sentiments of tender sympathy and pity for 
the devoted friends, and most of all the loving 
mothers who, away among those rock-bor- 
dered and sea-encompassed islands, centuries 
ago felt, as we feel, the same pure reverence 
for the dead and the same worthy desire to 
honor their remains. So constant and de- 
voted was this love of the Aleutian mother for 
her child that we are told that the body of the 
little one, after being dressed in the richest of 
garments that her industry and skill could 
provide, was often retained in the house for 
months, where its presence doubtless taught 
the same lesson of love and hope that the 
mother of this day still heeds and hearkens to. 
While the ethnologist and historian acknowl- 
edge their obligation to these explorers for the 
service rendered to science by their faithful 
researches, others who read may not wait for 
their decision before advancing to claim a will- 
ing kinship with that race whose love and rev- 
erence for their dead make their memory wor- 
thy of all honor by the living. 


Waite engaged in the same general field 
of research as that indicated in the above re- 
port of Professors Dall and Pinart, Henry 
Gilman, of Detroit, directs the attention of 
anthropologists to the artificial perforation of 
the cranium, a singular practice connected 
with the burial ceremonies of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country. This practice or rite 
consisted in the boring, probably with a rude 
stone implement, of a circular aperture in the 
central portion at the top of the skull. This 
hole is of a diameter varying from one-third 
to one-half of an inch, and is flaring at the sur- 
face. The examples that suggest the present 
inquiry were taken respectively from the great 
mound on the river Rouge, Michigan, and from 
a mound on the Sable River. From this latter 
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mound from ten to fifteen skulls were taken, 
all similarly perforated. These skulls were 
isolated, no other remains having been in- 
terred with them. A skull found at Saginaw, 
Michigan, had three perforations, arranged 
about the central part of the cranium. While 
Mr. Gilman hesitates to advance even an hy- 
pothesis regarding the purpose or cause of this 
practice, Dr. Pruniéres regards the motive, as 
respects a similar treatment of the neolithic 
skulls of the Lozére, as either medical or su- 
perstitious. Attributing disease to supernatu- 
ral agencies, he deems it probable that the 
opening was made in order that the evil spirit 
might escape through it. As these latter skulls 
are those of men existing during the prehis- 
toric, polished Stone age, the significance 
of this theory, should it be established as a 
correct one, is apparent, in defining to a cer- 
tain degree the intellectual status of these peo- 
ple, and the existence of certain crude, reli- 
gious ideas amongthem. It is the opinion of 
Dr. Pruniéres that, in certain instances, the 
subjects lived for several years after having 
had their skulls trepanned in the manner in- 
dicated. As there is no evidence that these 
prehistoric surgeons or sorcerers worked with 
any but stone instruments, it is evident that 
with these they had become exceedingly ex- 
pert, since the operation of trepanning, éven 
with all the modern appliances, is yet regarded 
as one calling for the exercise of great skill 
and professional knowledge. 


A wove. method for propelling or towing 
canal-boats has recently been introduced in 
Belgium, which is described in the Scientific 
American as follows: ‘‘ The tow-path is laid 
with a single rail, weighing some sixteen 
pounds to the yard, and fixed on traverses a 
little more than three feet apart. The locomo- 
tive has four wheels, two of which are placed 
directly along the axis of the vehicle, one in 
advance of the other, and the others one at 
either side. The first pair are directing and 
the second driving wheels. The directing- 
wheels are grooved and fit the rail; the others 
have rubber tyres, which give purchase on the 
macadamized road, and which press thereon 
to the extent of 0.07 pounds to the square 
inch. By means of a simple mechanism, the 
weight of the machine may be thrown upon ei- 
ther the driving or directing wheels at will. In 
the former case the maximum, and in the lat- 
ter the minimum, of adherence is obtained, to 
suit the conditions of a loaded or an empty 
boat. There is but a single road, with rotary 
engines provided at suitable distances. Each 
locomotive tows one boat; and when a meet- 
ing takes place of two traveling in opposite 
directions, the engines change boats and re- 
trace their paths. The locomotives weigh four 
tuns each, and travel about three miles an 
hour, with full boats, carrying a cargo of one 
hundred and fifty tons each.’’ This method 
is doubtless a novel one, but the question nat- 
urally arises, In what degree is it better than 
the common two-track railway, since, though 
but one rail is used, there is need of a careful 
grading of the whole road-bed ? 


Our readers will recall the fact announced 
in these columns that the dust and ashes from 
the voleanoes of Iceland were conveyed upon 
the wind to Sweden, where they fell in dense 
clouds, thus announcing in advance of the regu- 
lar news-channels the disasters that occasioned 
them. Another incident illustrating the power 
of the wind as a conveyer of solid matter is 
given by Dr. Hawtrey Benson, of Dublin. 
This relates to a fall of hay that was observed 
at Monkstown. 


As described in Nature it ap- | 


! peared in the form of “ a number of dark floc- 
culent bodies floating slowly down through 
the air from a great height, appearing as if 

| falling from a very heavy, dark cloud, which 
hung over the house.” The pieces of hay 
picked up were wet, ‘‘ as if a very heavy dew 
had been deposited on it. The average 
weight of the larger flocks was probably not 
more than one or two ounces, and, from that, 
all sizes were perceptible down to a simple 
blade. The air was very calm, with a gentle 
under-current from southeast ; the clouds were 
moving in an upper-current from south-south- 
west.”? The air was tolerably warm and dry, 
and the phenomenon is thus accounted for by 
Dr. J. W. Moore: “ The coincidence of a hot 
sun and two air-currents probably caused the 
devolopment of a whirlwind some distance to 
the south of Monkstown. By it the hay was 
raised into the air, to fall, as already described, 
over Monkstown and the adjoining district.’ 


Tue announcement is now made that the 
Bessemer Steamboat Company is in liquida- 
tion, and that the Channel steamship Besse- 
mer is for sale. At the same time we are in- 
formed that the Castal’~ ‘3 receiving praise for 
her sea-going qualities. Our readers, who, by 
the aid of illustrated descriptions, have been 
fully instructed as to the peculiarities of these 
two rival vessels, will recall the novel features 
in their construction —the Bessemer being a 
four-wheeled steamship, and fitted up with 
an oscillating cabin, while the Castalia is a 
double-hulled vessel. The failure of the Bes- 
semer is said to be ‘*in consequence of the 
want of requisite accommodations inthe French 
harbors.”” Notwithstanding this statement, 
the public will doubtless be persuaded that 
the real trouble is with the oscillating cabin, 
which proved to be unwieldy and useless in a 
| rough sea. Should it, however, be proved that 

the defect is with the harbors and not the ves- 

sel, we doubt not that Mr. Bessemer will per- 
| sist in his plan, and adapt his cabin to a ves- 
sel of less draught. That so experienced an 
engineer should have intrusted the modeling 
and construction of his vessel to those who 
were so incompetent as to build it of too great 
a draught forthe well-known harbor of Calais, 
ean hardly be believed. Hence this enterpris- 
ing and experienced engineer will be com- 
pelled to demonstrate the practicability of his 
cabin or own up to its failure, and the conse- 
quent sale of the Bessemer. 





SHovutp the movement against the indis- 
criminate practice of vivisection, which is 
now being made in England, prove success- 
ful, the efforts of American workers in the 
same cause will be greatly lightened. For this 
reason the contest becomes one of more than 


mere local interest. While many of the most 
distinguished English physiologists have de- 
clared in favor of greater restriction in the 
practice, others are coming forward in its de- 
fepse. As it is probable that the final settle- 
ment of the matter must come in the form of 
legislative action, it seems wise that the peo- 
ple, whose voice is law, should be so advised 
as to act intelligently on the question. The 
position we have heretofore taken is one that 
still appears to us the only wise and tenable 
one: viz., no vivisection shall be permitted 
the only purpose of which is to establish or 
demonstrate a recognized physiological truth ; 
no such operation shall be permitted when 
every needed result can be obtained after the 
previous administration of an anesthetic; and 
finally if, in the course of original research, 
vivisection is deemed necessary, it shall be 
practised either by or in the presence of pro- 








fessors of recognized position, whose pledge 
shall be exacted that the occasion is one which 
calls for the operation upon the conscious, liy- 
ing subject. 


Tr is announced that Professor Proctor is 
again to visit this country on a lecturing tour, 
He will lecture before the same audiences 
which listened to him before, opening with a 
second course of twelve lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. After fulfilling his 
Eastern engagements, he will extend his lines 
so as to include San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and Quebec. We have had frequent occasion, 
since Professor Proctor’s departure, to refer 
to bis favorable commendations of American 
science and scientific methods, and, on the 
principle that “‘ he who would have friends 
must show himself friendly,” Professor Prog. 
tor returns sure of a hearty welcome ; add to 
this his recognized ability as a student and 
popular lecturer, and we feel safe in promising 
for him full and appreciative audiences, 


Dvrine the early preparation for the Eng- 
lish Arctic Expedition, we announced that 
request had been made for the privilege of 
using the provisions that were left at Disco 
by the American party led by the late Cap- 
tain Hall; we now learn that these provisions 
have been found, in a fair state of preservation, 
and it is certainly a source of congratulation 
that what miglit well have been supposed to 
be lost may yet serve to aid in the prosecution 
of the work for which they were originally in- 
tended. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


| 7 E glean from a recent pamphlet, by J. 
Lewis Farley, Esq., on “ The Decline 
of Turkey,” a few significant statements : 


No matter what their origin, however, the 
first thought of modern Turkish statesmen is 
to make money. They know their tenure of 
office is insecure, and they seize their oppor- 
tunity. It is true, there was always pecula- 
tion and corruption at the Porte, but these 
habitual vices were, to some extent, kept in 
check by Fuad and A’ali. Since the latter's 
death, however, all control has ceased, and 
corruption is the rule from the highest to the 
lowest, Their creed is: “‘ The country is 
going hopelessly to the dogs; let us take care 
of ourselves.’” When Mahmoud Pasha fell from 
power in August, 1872, amid the execrations 
of the populace, there was a little sum of £100,- 
000 found to be missing, for which he bad 
given an order under his own hand; and this 
money has, I believe, never yet been accounted 
for. In England, the richest country in the 
world, the prime-minister receives £5,000 per 
annum ; in Turkey, the poorest country in 
Europe, the grand-vizier draws £30,000 a year, 
while the civil-list, and the salaries of all the 
high officials, are vastly more than those of 
the queen and ministers of Great Britain. 
Mr. T. Brassey, the honorable member for 
Hastings, who is on a cruise in his yacht, the 
Sunbeam, has sent home for publication a 8¢- 
ries of letters relating to his voyage. Dating 
trom Constantinople, he writes, relative to the 
Government of Turkey: ‘ The authorized 
civil-list of the sultan is about £1,200,000, 
and, by means of more or less arbitrary grants, 
it is actually little short of £2,000,000 a year. 
All along the shores of the Bosporus vast pal- 
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aces and elaborate kiosks occur in succession at 
a distance of a little more than a mile apart. 
Some of these buildings are furnished in the 
m@t costly style. The daily dinner of the 
sultan —he always dines alone— consists of 
ninety-four dishes ; and ten other meals are 
prepared in case it should be his fancy to par- 
take of them. He has eight hundred horses, 
seven hundred wives, attended and guarded 
by three hundred and fifty eunuchs. For this 
enormous household forty thousand oxen are 
yearly slaughtered ; and the purveyors are re- 
quired to furnish daily two hundred sheep, 
one hundred lambs or goats, ten calves, two 
hundred hens, two hundred pairs of pullets, 
one hundred pairs of pigeons, and fifty green- 
geese. Between the profligate luxury of the 
establishment of the sovereign and the miser- 
able poverty of too many of his subjects, the 
contrast is truly melancholy. The incomes of 
the principal ministers of state are such as 
would grievously shock the radical reformers 
ofourown country. The salary of the grand- 
vizier is £30,000; of the Minister of Finance, 
£15,000; of the Minister of Public Works, 
£11,000; and so in proportion for the other 
principal ministers.” 

That, however, is not all. Each miuisterial 
department is supposed to have its own sepa- 
tate budget, but that budget is always ex- 
ceeded. Every department issues its own 
mandats or promissory notes, and these man- 
dais are discounted at heavy interest by the 
local bankers, who thus realize enormous for- 
tunes. I do not, of course, mean to state that 
the issue of treasury bonds is pernicious per 
«. It is the abuse, and not the use, of such 
obligations to which exception must be taken ; 
the abuse consisting in converting that which 
should be a temporary—and, in such sense, a 
justifiable expedient for the assistance of the 
treasury—into a perpetual annuity on the im- 
perial revenue. It is practically impossible to 
correctly estimate the income of the state, but 
itis even still more impossible to estimate ‘its 
expenditure. Expenditure without limit is, 
ifany thing, worse than uncertainty of in- 
come, but when the two are combined, the dif- 
ficulties of the situation are indefinitely in- 
qeased. To remodel the fiscal system so as 
toinsure a sufficiency of revenue, would, how- 
ever, be a task far beyond the capacities of the 
present ministers of the Porte, whereas the 
issue of mandats and treasury bonds is an op- 
eration which commends itself for its simpli- 
city and facility of execution. 

This borrowing continues until the money- 
lenders have no more cash to advance, and 
then comes the necessity for a new loan. Prom- 
ises of financial reform are lavishly made, a 
prospectus is issued, the local bankers of Con- 
stantinople convert their mandats and treasury 
bonds into the new stock, and, when a quota- 
tion is obtained on the stock-exchange, the 
bonds are gradually transferred into the hands 
of the unsuspecting English investor. The 
government and the local financiers are then 
in a position to resume the same system of 
borrowing and lending, with the same inevi- 
table result ; the only persons really benefited 
being the ministers and saraf’s. Not a piaster 
is spent.in developing the resources of the 
country, or in improving the condition of the 
people. 

The whole financial system is, in fact, as 
far as the state is concerned, a gigantic sham 
4 sham, in the manipulation of which the 
ministers and the local bankers accumulate 
Wealth, and the state accumulates debt; in 
Which the morals of the community are system- 
atically sapped, and the estate of the citizen 


to fall, she will owe her destruction to the 
want of honor and capacity in her rulers, and 
her decline will date from the death of A’ali 
Pasha. The root of the evil, which is fast 
bringing Turkey to ruin, is the unchecked ex- 
travagance of the civil-list, and the irrespon- 
sible expenditure in the ministerial depart- 
ments of the state. 


Tue latest poem by Robert Buchanan is 
from an Irish legend, and bears the title of 
“The Faéry Reaper :” 


Tis on Eilanowen, 
There’s laughter surely ! 
For the Fays are sowing 
Their golden grain. 
It springs by moonlight 
So stilly and purely, 
And it drinks no sunlight, 
Or silver rain ; 
Though the shoots upcreeping 
No man may see, 
When men are reaping, 
It reaped must be ; 
But to reap it rightly, 
With sickle keen, 
They must lead there nightly 
A pure colleen! 


Yes, pure completely 
Must be that maiden, 
Just feeling sweetly 
Her love’s first dream. 
Should one steal thither 
With evil laden, 
The crop would wither 
In the pale moon’s beam ! 
For midnights seven, 
While all men sleep, 
’Neath the silent heaven 
The maid must reap ; 
And the sweeter and whiter 
Of soul is she, 
The better and brighter 
Will that harvest be ! 


In Lough Bawn’s bosom 
The isle is lying, ‘ 
Like a bright-green blossom 
On a maiden’s breast— 
There the water-eagle * 
O’erhead is flying, 
And beneath the sea-gull 
Doth build its nest. 
And across the water 
A farm gleamed fair, 
And the farmer’s daughter 
Dwelt lonely there: 
And on Eilanowen 
She'd sit and sing, 
When the Fays were sowing 
Their seeds in spring. 


She could not hear them, 
Nor see them peeping ; 
Though she wandered near them 
The spring-tide through, 
When the grouse was crowing, 
The trout was leaping, 
And with harebells blowing 
The banks were blue. 
But not by moonlight 
She dared to stay, 
Only by sunlight 
She went that way. 
And on Eilanowen 
They walked each night, 
Her footprints sowing 
With lilies white ! 
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When the sun above her 
Was brightly blazing, 
She’d bare (God love her!) 
Each round white limb. 
Unseen, unnoted, 
Save fay-folk gazing, 
Dark-haired, white-throated, 
She’d strip to swim ! 
Out yonder blushing 
A space she’d stand, 
Then falter flushing 
Across the strand— 
Till the bright still water 
Would sparkle sweet, 
As it kissed and caught her 
From neck to feet ! 


There, sparkling round her 
With fond caresses, 
It clasped her, crowned her, 
My maiden fair ! 
Then, brighter glowing 
From its crystal kisses, 
The bright drops flowing 
From her dripping hair, 
Outleaping, running 
Beneath the sky, 

The bright light sunning 
Her limbs, she’d fly— 
And with tinkling laughter 

Of elfin bowers, 
The Fays ran after 
With fruit and flowers ! 


Could the Fays behold her, 
Nor long to gain her? 
From foot to shoulder 
None white as she! 
They cried, ‘‘ God keep her, 
No sorrow stain her! 
The Faéry Reaper 
In troth she’ll be!” 
With stalks of amber 
Ard silvern ears, 
From earth’s dark chamber 
The grain appears. 
Tis harvest weather! 
The moon swims high ! 
And they flock together 
With elfin ery! 


Now, long and truly 
I'd loved that maiden ; 
And served her duly 
With kiss and sign ; 
And that same season 
My soul love-laden 
Had found sweet reason 
To wish her mine. 
For her cheek grew paler, 
Her laughter less, 
And what might ail her 
I could not guess. 
Each harvest morrow 
We kissing met, 
And with weary sorrow 
Her eyes seemed wet. 


** Oh, speak, mavourneen, 
What ails ye nightly ? 
For sure each morning 
’Tis sad ye seem!” 
Her eyes not weeping 
Looked on me brightly : 
** Each night when sleeping 
I dream a dream, 
’Tis on Eilanowen 
I seem to be, 
And bright grain growing 
I surely see ; 
A golden sickle 
My fingers keep, 
And my slow tears trickle 
On what I reap! 
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‘* The moon is gleaming, 
The faéries gather, 
Like glow-worms gleaming, 
Their eyes flash quick ; 
I try while reaping 
To name ‘ Our Father !’ 
But round me leaping 
They pinch and prick— 
On the stalks of amber, 
On the silvern ears, 
They cling, they clamber, 
Till day appears ! 
And here [’m waking 
In bed, once more, 
My bones all aching, 
My heart full sore !’? 


I kissed her, crying, 
“* God bless your reaping ! 
For sure no sighing 
Can set you free. 
They’ll bless your wedding 
Who vex your sleeping ; 
So do their bidding, 
Ma cushla chree ! 
But oh, remember ! 
Your fate is cast, 
And ere December 
Hath fairly past, 
The Faéry Reaper 
Must be a bride, 
Or a sad, cold sleeper 
On the green hill-side!’’ 


“ Sure wedding’s better 
Than dying sadly!” 
She smiled, and set her 
Soft band in mine. 
For three nights after 
She labored gladly, 
’Mid fairy laughter, 
And did not pine; 
And when the seven 
Long nights were run, 
Full well ’neath heaven 
That work was done : 
Their sheaves were slanted, 
Their harvest made, 
And no more they wanted 
A mortal’s aid. 


Tue Royal Statute Revision Commission 


of England have, in their labors of condensing | 


and revising the enactments of Parliament, 
unearthed many strange old laws. The sub- 
joined, pertaining thereto, is from the Lon- 
don Daily News: 


In the course of their labors the commis- 
sioners have brought to light curious and for- 
gotten pieces of legislation. They have dug 
up strange laws, quite as suggestive and as 
alien to our modern world as the flint knives 
of an early civilization found in the drift-de- 
posits. Until the other day there were in 
force, or at least there were to be found in the 
statute - book, enactments more fitted for a 
community of Bushmen than for Englishmen. 
It provokes sometimes a shudder, and some- 
times a smile, to read of the terrible or quaint 
engines which were slumbering in retirement. 
It is not generally known that until 1863 the 
Statute of Laborers was regularly printed as 
portion of the law of the land. The curious 
foreigner who consulted our statutes twenty 
years ago would there find that Parliament, to 
restrain the malice of idle and wicked servants 
who wished excessive wages, “to the great 
damage of the great men,’”’ had named the 
wages which servants must be willing to re- 
ceive, and had ordered that “ stocks be made 





in every town” for the punishment of the ill- 
conditioned and the ungrateful bay-maker not 
content with the statutory penny a day, or the 
thresher who stood out for more than two- 
pence-halfpenny a quarter. This is not the 
only statute lately in force or regularly re- 
printed which breathes a sublime disregard of 
political economy. How astonished would be 
the city to learn that it is only a few years 
since the statute-book declared that ‘‘ no man 
shall take profit by exchange of gold or sil- 
ver!”? What would be the reflections of our 
great iron-masters if they were informed that 
by a recently-repealed act of Edward III. it 
was expressly stipulated that “iron made in 
England and iron brought into England and 
gold, these shall not be carried out of the realm 
of England on pain of forfeiting the double to 
the king.” ’ We do not know that very many 
alien merchants would have settled among us 
had they been aware of the existence of a 
statute declaring that they must prove that 
they employ within the realm all the money 
which they earn there. Mr. Ruskin, who is 
never weary of descanting on the commercial 
iniquities of our time, would read some of 
the early statutes with pleasure, and would 
deplore their loss. He would be delighted to 
find severe penalties against the makers of 
shoddy-cloth, whose malpractices are minute- 
ly and graphically described in the preamble 
of one enactment: ‘ Certain evil-disposed and 
deceitful persons,” says this garrulous statute 
of the Elizabethan times, “ using to buy and 
ingross into their hands great store of linen 
cloth, do use to cast the pieces of cloth over a 
beam or piece of timber made for their pur- 
pose, and do by sundry devices rack, stretch, 
and draw the same both of length and breadth ; 
and that done, do then with battledoors, pieces 
of timber and wood and other things, sore 
beat the same, ever casting thereupon certain 
deceitful liquors mingled with chalk and other 
like things, whereby the cloth is made to ap- 
pear not only much finer and thicker to the 
eye than it is indeed, but also the threads 
thereof be so loosed and made weak, that 
after three or four washings it will scarcely 
hold together.”’ It is curious to find that 
nearly two hundred years ago our ancestors, 
troubled as we are with the abuses of specu- 
lation, were engaged in passing acts “to re- 
strain the number and ill-practices of brokers 
and stock-jobbers.” But for the most part 
the objects of the repealed statutes are strange 





and obsolete. We enter a world of buried 
ideas when we peruse their preambles. Their 
purpose is to “ encourage’? this or “‘ discour- 
age”? that. They are inspired by a confident 
belief that an act of Parliament can alter al] 
things, the laws of Nature or the heart of man 
alike. ‘They recoil from no difficulties or ob- 
stacles, and prohibit all commerce with France 
with as much coolness and conciseness as if 
they were making mere municipal regulations, 
Nothing is too minute or too large for them to 
handle. They settlethe religion of the realm 
and the wages aud dress of the people. 

Mr. Froude once wrote an ingenious essay, 
the nucleus of his greatest work, to show how 
much neglected lore, useful to the historian, 
lay in the statute-book. And it cannot escape 
the most careless reader of the schedules of 
the revision statutes that a multitude of in- 
teresting facts have been turned up and for 
the first time exposed to general view. What 
a picture do not these repealed statutes give 
of the relations between England, and Scot- 
land, and Wales! “No armor, victual, or 
other refreshment,”’ says one pithy and con- 
cise enactment, “ shall be sent into Scotland 
without the king’s license upon pain of for- 
feiture thereof.” A host of measures offen- 
sive or disrespectful to Welshmen had to be 
repealed. Not only was it a crime to carry 
armor or provision into Wales, but the Eis- 
tedfodd itself was menaced, seeing it was de- 
clared that “‘no conventicula or congregation 
shall be suffered in Wales for any council or 
other purpose without license of the chief 
officers of that lordship and in their presence.” 
In scarcely less evil odor were Irishmen. In 
our own day we have been familiar with the 
ery, ‘Ireland for the Irish;”’ but in the days 
of the Tudors England for the English was 
an accepted principle of the legislature. We 
find Parliament declaring that “‘ Irishmen and 
Irish clerks-mendicant shall’ quit the realm” 
in the interest of quietness and peuce. Of 
course the statute was disregarded, and we 
observe that in a subsequent reign Parliament 
returns to the charge, and declares that all 
Irishmen repairing to the University of Oxford 
must take their departure. A vivid glimpse 
of the rapine and lawlessness of past ages is 
got from an act recently in force, which em- 
powered the justices of Northumberland and 
Cumberland to raise men to repel the Moss- 
Troopers of the Borders. It is one of many 
similar statutes only recently repealed. 
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